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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“As we have examined every page of this work, and 
| put forth our best efforts to understand the full import of 
| its varied and rich details, the resistless impression has 
| come over our spirits, that the ected author has been 
assisted from on high in his laborious, but successful un- 
| dertaking. May it please God yet to aid and uphold 
| him, to complete his whole design : for we can now see, if 
we mistake not, that there is great unity, as well as ori- 
ginality and beauty, in the ect which he is aiming to 
| accomplish. If we do not greatly mistake, this long 
| looked-for volume will create and sustain a deep impres- 
| sion in the more intellectual circles of the religious 
| world.”— ‘on Evan “al Magazine 
| “The man who finds his element among great thoughts, 
| and is not afraid to push into the remoter regions of ab- 
| stract truth, be he philosopher or theologian, or both, 
| willread it over and over, and will find his intellect 
quickened, as if from being in contact with a new and 
glorious creation.”"—Albany Argus. 





| “Dr. Harris states in a lucid, succinct, and often highly 
| eloquent manner, al! the leading facts of seolay. and 

their beautiful harmony with the teachings of Scripture, 

Asa work of paleontolovy, in its relation to Scripture, it 

will be one of the most complete and popular extant. It 
| evinces great research, clear and rigid reasoning and a 
| style more condensed and beautiful than is usually found 
| in a work so profound. It will be found an invaluable 
| contribution to Biblical science."—N. Y. Heangelist. 
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attempt to carry out the author’s grand conception, His 

purpose is to unfold, as far as possible. the successive 
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steps by which God is accomplis' is purpose to ma- 
nifest His Ali-sufficiency. * * The reader is led 
| along a pathway, abounding with rich and valuable 
thought, going on from the author's opening propositions 
| to their complete demonstration To students of mental 
and moral science it will be a valuable contribution, and 
will assuredly secure their attention.”—Christian Chro- 
nicle, Philadelphia, 

“It is eminently philosophical, and at the same time 
glowing and eloquent. It cannot fail to have a wide cir- 
cle of readers, or to repay Ae hours which are 
given to its pages."—-N. Y. Recorder. 

“The reputation of the author of this volume is co-ex- 
tensive with the English language. The work before us 
manifests much learning and metaphysical acumen. Its 
erent recommendation is, its power to cause the reader 

think and reflect-"—Boston Recorder. 

* Reverently recognizing the Bible as the fountain and 
exponent of truth, he is as independent and fearless as 
he is original and forcible; and he adds to these quali- 
ties consummate skill in atqunent and elegance of dic- 
tion."—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

fas ~ copious ana beautital Mastrations of the succes- 
sive laws of the Divine Man ion, have us 
inexpressible delight."—London ation, har d 

“ The distribution and arrangement of thought in this 
volume, are such as to afford ample scope for the author’s 
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ing with a keen and searching eye at the principles 
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intelligent inhabitant of this lower world, Dr. Harris has 
laid down for himself three distinct, but connected views 
of the Divine ure :— the d aimed at by 
God; Second, the Reasons for the employment of it. 
In a very masterly way does our author grapple with al- 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 132, 1853. 
LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHY OF A NEW ENGLAND CLERGYMAN 
—THE REV. JACOB BAILEY.* 


vy. Jacob Bailey was born at Rowley, 
biroy on the oth conkert border of Mas- 
sachusetts, in the year 1731. His parents 
were in humble circumstances, but, with the 
aid of the village clergyman, were enabled 
to give their son a school education sufficient 
for bis matriculation in Harvard College, 
whieh he entered in 1751. Before following 
him further in his career, we shall give some 
extracts from the reminiscences preserved in 
his journals of the habits prevailing in the 
village in which his early years were passed, 
His deseription is evidently somewhat height- 
ened by his love of humor, but is, no doubt, 
in the main, a faithful picture of rustie life 
in the ruder portions of New England :— 


ROWLEYANA, 


“When I had completed my tenth year, I 
found myself an inhabitant of a place remark- 
able fer ignorance, narrowness of mind, and 
bigotry. 

An uniform method of thinking and actin 
prevailed, and nothing could be more crimina 
than for one person to be more learned, reli- 
gious, or polite, than another. For instance, 
if one happened to make advances in know- 
ledge beyond his neighbors, he was immedi- 
ately looked upon as an odd, unaccountable 
fello¥, was shunned by every company, and 
left to drink his mug of flip alone on lecture- 
day night. He was sure to draw upon him 
the contempt and ridicule of the other sex, 
and always became the banter of the young 
females, not only at the frolic and dance, but 
at the washing tub and spinning wheel. 

“Whenever a person began to make a figure 
in religion, or had the boldness to be more 
virtuous than his companions, he instantly 
drew upon him the envy of the old professors, 
who branded him with the odious names of 
upstart, hypocrite, and new-light. 

“As for all politeness and every kind of 
civility, exeept what their great grandfathers 
taught them, it was esteemed a crying sin, 
Thus I have known a boy whipped for saying 
Sir to his father, when he came from school,— 
a young fellow severely reprimanded for 
drinking a health,—and ‘a very pretty girl 
obliged to live a virgin ten years, for once 
shperits-. gentleman toa plough jogger, and 
or saluting every body with a courtesy. The 
old people were so tenacious of the customs of 
their ancestors, that no consideration could 
prevail upon them to vary in the minutest in- 
stance, is stupid exactness might be dis- 
covered in the field, at home, at the tavern, 
and even in the meeting-house. Every man 
planted as many aeres of Indian corn, and 
sowed the same number with rye; he ploughed 
with as many oxen, hoed it as often, and ga- 
thered in his crops on the same day with his 
grandfather. With regard to hi» family, he 
salted down the same quantity of beef and 
pork, wore the same kind of stockings, and 
Pang sat “ Meg with his wife and 

ren around him, just as his predecessors 
had done before wa ‘ Pr 
“At the tavern the same regulation obtained, 
where it was esteemed impious to venture, 
*xeept on a training or lecture-day. Upon 
the former oceasion, the man always 
bought a piece of sweet cake for his spouse, 
and a roll of ginger-bread for each of his 
children; upon the latter, you might see the 


* Collections of the Protestant Episcopal Historica 
foctety, 2. The Prontigr Missionar woos at 
An Se ac with Mustra Notes, 
Lake's hak, &. Bartlet, A.M of Bt. 








fathers of families flocking from the house of 
devotion, with a becuming gravity in their 
countenances, to the house of flip. 

“The young sparks assemble in the evening 
to divert themselves, when, after two or three 
horse-langhs at some passage in the sermon, 
they proceed in the following manner. They 
send for an old negro, who presently makes 
his appearance with the parish fiddle; part of 
the head of it is broken, it is glued together 
in several places with rosin, has three strings, 
&e. Now the music begins, which instantly 
inspires the youths, who lead ont the willing 
fair to mingle in the dance. They hold this 
violent. exercise, till sweat and fatigue oblige 
them to desist. In this interval, one is des- 





patched to the tavern for a dram, which re- 
vives their spirits till midnight, when they | 
separate. They have one excellent custom | 
here, and that is, their constant attendance 
on publie worship. Upon tle ringing of the 
bell on Sundays, every one repairs to the 
meeting-house, and behaves with tolerable de- 
eency till prayers are over. As to singing, 
the greatest part have renounced their preju- 
dices to what is called the new way, but 
others continue to place such sanctity in a few 
old tunes, that they either hang down their 
heads in silence, or run out of the meeting- 
house, while their neighbors are singirg one 
of a more modern composition. 

“When the sermon begins, every one has 
the privilege of growing drowsy; about the 
middle, many catch a nod, and several sleep 
quietly during the application. These honest 
people would esteem it a great hardship if 
they were denied the privilege of taking a 
nap once a week in their meeting-house. 

“Thus, at the age of ten, J found myself 
among these people, without any education, 
without money ; and to increase my misfor- 
tune, I was bashful to the extremest degree. 

“This disposition had taken such a _posses- 
sion of me, that I was even afraid to walk the 
streets in open daylight; and frequently, 
when I have been sent abroad in the neigh- 
borhood of an errand, I have gone a mile 
about through fields and bushes. A female 
was the most dreadful sight I could possibly 
behold, and till I was eighteen I never had 
courage to speak in their presence, When- 
ever | had the misfortune to meet one of these 
animals in the street, I immediately climbed 
over the fence, and lay obscured till she passed 
along. And, if a young woman happened to 
come into the room where I was sitting, I was 
seized with a trembling; but if she spake, my 
confusion was so great, that it was a long time 
before I could recover. But these difficulties, 
instead of abating my thirst for knowledge, or 
lessening my unbounded desire for travel, onl 
served as so many incitements to these acqul- 
sitions.” 


An entry in his college journal is also in- 
teresting as a pictare of social usages :— 

A CAMBRIDGE WEDDING IN 1754. 

“Under date of January 19, 1758, he gives 
an account of the marriage of a daughter of a 
pious and orthodox New England clergyman 
ina country town. ‘After the ceremony was 

ast,’ says he, ‘dinner was prepared, but first 
waited upon the gentry with a bow! of 
lemon punch, * * * About the eom- 
ing on of the evening, the younger sort, to the 
number of about fifty, repaired to the western 
chamber, where we spent the evening in sing- 
ing, dancing, and wooing the widow. 

“The festivities appear to have been re- 
newed at the clergyman’s house the next day, 
when several young people assembled. Mr. 
Bailey says: ‘Having saluted the bride, we 
spent onr time, some in dancing, the others in 
playing eards, for the space of two hours * 

* * After dinner, we young people re- 





paired toour chamber, where we spent the 





day in plays, such as singing, dancing, wooing 
the widow, playing cards, box, &e.’” 

On the recommendation of his friend and 
early benefactor, the Rev. Mr. Jewitt, the 
clergyman at Rowley, whose means were 
not sufficient to bear the whole burden of 
the young student’s maintenance, we next 
hear of Mr. Bailey making a short tour in 
search of aid. This was followed by a 
longer journey into Connecticut, apparently 
without other object than that of seeing the 
country. A few extracts from his brief jour- 
nals will be found amusing :— 

WRENTHAM, 
“A pretty, plain, country town ; one or two 


| very neat buildings; one meeting-house, and a 


very good road through the greatest part of 
it. After we had rode about an hour, we 
came into Attleborough, and at length passed 
by Parson Weld’s, where we had a view of his 


| numerous file of daughters, out of a chamber 


window they wire in, We made some stop, 
afterwards, at one Parson Clark’s, The peo- 
ple begin now to appear in a sylvan roughness ; 
the women in these parts wear but little more 
clothing than what nature gave them.” 

* * * ~ * 


** PROVIDENCE 

Is a very growing and flourishing place, and 
the finest in New England. Here is one meet- 
ing-house, one chureh, one Quaker, and one 
New-Light house for divine worship. The 
inhabitants of the place, in general, are ver 
immoral, licentious, and profane, and exceed- 
inz famous for contempt of the Sabbath, 
Gaming, gunning, horse-racing, and tite like, 
are as common on that day as on any other. 
Persons of all professions countenance such 
practices. From Providence we rode over a 
fine plain to Pawtuxet. 


**PAWTUXET 

Is a pretty, compact place, built upon a small 
river, over which is a very good bridge. From 
Pawtuxet, we rode through a long, desert 
country, in which we saw but a very few peo- 
ple, and they almost as rough as the trees. In 
riding through a great wood, we came, at 
length, to a house about the bigness of a hog- 
sty. The hut abounded in children, who came 
abroad to stare at us in great swarms, but 
were clothed only with a piece of cloth about 
the middle, blacker than the ground on which 
they trod. Miss Nabby began to wonder that 
the poor creatures did not wholly abandon 
themselves to sorrow and despair; but I told 
her I made no doubt they enjoyed themselves 
as much in their savage condition, as she in all 
her elegance and plenty. 

“ We spent some time, as we rode along, in 
reflecting upon the unhappy cireumstances of 
these people, and upon the different genius 
and inclinations of the human mind, At 
length, being very dry, we came to another 
house, where we lit, and coming in, found five 
or six women in a lictle room without any 
floor, either over head or under foot. Two or 
three of them appeared to be young. One of 
the young wenches made haste to draw us 
some water, while another made search for a 
drinking vessel, and the last gave us water in 
an old broken mug, almost as ancient as time, 
of which we drank very sparingly. After we 
had rode a few miles further, we came to 
Major Stafford’s: his daughter came to wait 
upon us (after abseonding for about two mi- 
nutes), barefooted and barelegged, with a fine 
patch and a silver knot on her head, with a 
snuff box in one hand, and a pinch at her nose 
in the other. She afforded abundance of 
amusement for my polite companions, which 
stuck by us Jonger than anything we met with 
in our ae. This Stafford’s is in Warwick, 
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about fifty seven miles from Boston. 
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“From Stafford’s we proceeded to Wolcott's, 
just above the edge of Greenwich. 

“ At Wolcott's, where we pat up in the even- 
ing, we were much interrupted by the towns- 
are coming in, cursing and swearing, and 

rinking, but at supper time we had a room 
by ourselves, and enjoyed freedom of conver- 
sation, which turned chiefly upon the affairs 
of the preceding day. Our supper afforded us 
some amusement, it being fried chickens and 
currant sauce, sweetened with molasses; but 
nothing so much diverted us as the Major's 
daughter. 

* * * * a 

“BTONINGTON 
Is in the south-east part of Connecticut. It is 
bounded on the north by Preston, on the east 
by the Narraganset River, on the south by the 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the west by Groton. It 
is so called, from the great abundance of stones 
found here. The roads here were formerly 
almost impassable, but by reason of their be- 
ing, for the most part, movable, it continually 
grows better. The town isall under improve- 
ment, and divided into stately farms. Here 
are four large parishes. Having got into 
Stonington, we came into the borders of Gro- 
ton, of all places the most horrid and shocking. 
After we had rode about four miles, over a 
prodigious continuation of rocky mountains, 
we ascended upwards for some time, till at 
Tength we began to descend, and came toa 
smooth place, as we thought, at the bottom of 
the hill over which we rode; but coming to 
the end, we found before us a most horrible 
precipice, encumbered on every side with im- 
penetrable thickets. The road we had to pass 
Was excessive steep, over one entire chain of 
rocks, which descended like a winding pair of 





stairs, having the steps at an enormous distance | 


from each other. Mr. Brown and his sister | 


got out of the chair, and I dismounted for their | 
assistance. Having fastened my horse, one | 
took hold of the chair and the other of the | 
horse, and with a vast deal of trouble, having | 
followed the path which led to almost every | 
point of the compass, we eame to the paper} 
mm safety ; but bringing down my horse, he had | 
like to have broken his neck. After this, we | 
rode by a Quaker meeting-house, then by a| 
Presbyterian, and at length, about half after | 
eight o'clock, we came to the ferry, and thus, 
after a tedious journey of four days, we arrived 
in New London. The roads were so exces- 
sively bad, that we were four hours and a half 
in riding the last eight miles. 
* * * * * 
MOHEGAN, 

“ July 22d. This town is about three miles 
square, lying in the north-east corner of New 
London, It has in it two hundred or three 
hundred Indians, who live in almost the primi- 
tive mode, and many of them cannot speak a 
word of English. 

+ * * “* ~ 

*“ As an instance of the prodigious plenty in 
these parts, last year, I shall mention a short 
story my landlord told me, viz.: A man in his 
near neighborhood, having buried upwards of 
eighty bushels of potatoes last fall, made pre- 
elamation in the spring, that if any person 
would be at the trouble of digging them up, 





he should have them all for his reward, but 
nobody appeared to undertake it, which is | 
not only an instance of great plenty, but also | 
of the wealthy circumstances of the people in 
town. 

WETHERSFIELD, 

“ July 23d—This paradise is seated on the 
western bank of Connéctieut River, on an ex- 
tended piais, gradually rising from the first 
range of squares, and reaching two or three 





miles each way, contains a vast number of the 
neatest buildings in America. The main street | 
is most curiously levelled, and runs from north 
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to south, as straight as a mathematical line, in 
the midst of which there is a meeting-house of 
the oddest form. On the eastern side, between 
the buildings, and among a beautiful range of 
orchards, lay a ravishing continuation of gar- 
dens. The western head forms the front of se- 
veral most elegant squares, all richly occupied 
with gardens and little fields of onions, But 
it is impossible for my tongue to utter, or my 
pen to ribe the beauties of this place. In 
short, the town, by reason of its vast variety 
of squares, cut into most elegant forms, and 
decorated with the profusion of nature and 
art, the neatness and beauty of its edifices, and, 
lastly, by reason of the most delightful scenes 
and ravishing prospects, opening themselves 
to view on every hand, may well be thought 
to equal, if not to exceed, those blooming 
fields where the first and only happy pair of 
human kind confessed the gentlest passion, and 
united in the softest embrace,” 


Jacob Bailey graduated at Harvard in 1755. 
He then devoted himself to theological stu- 
dies and school-keeping. In the latter eall- 
ing he does not appear to have met with 
much success; but in 1758 we find him at 
Exeter, delivering his * approbation” sermon 
among the Congreguationalists :— 

“ Here,” says he, “I found Mr. Merrill, Mr. 
Parker, Pike, and others, who came with an 
expectation of hearing my approbation dis- 
course. However, it was with the greatest 
difficulty | was prevailed upon to overeome 
my bashful humor so far as to read my dis- 
course. When I had finished, I had the satis- 
faction to find it well received, and accordingly, 
after dinner, they gave me an approbation to 
preach the gospel.” 


We shortly after find in Mr. Bailey's jour- 
nals, among records of sermons delivered by 
him in various meeting-houses, a mention of 
his taking the part of Octavian in an amateur 
performance of the play of * The Scapin,” 
at “ Mrs. Woodman’s,” in his native town of 
Rowley, and also of his dancing, playing 
cards, and taking his share of bowls of * be- 
verage.” On these and similar entries his 
biographer remarks :— 


“Tt is not intended here to speak in detail 
of the religious character of that portion of 
the last century, which is now under notice. 
But it is confidently believed that the piety of 
Mr. Bailey was as deep and genuine as that of 
most other church members and ministers of 
the time. That a religious man, and more 
than all, a minister, should in these, our days, 
play cards, engage in private theatricals, drink 
wine and punch, and occasionally dance, would 
destroy his influence, and subject him to disci- 
pline. But the very fact that these things were 
then done without any concealment, and with 
no apparent consciousness of their impropriety, 
shows, in the absence of all other proof, that 
public opinion on these matters was different 
then. And we have other evidence to satisf 
us that this view is correct. At this time it 
must be remembered that Mr. Bailey preached 
for Orthodox ministers and congregations, and 
no exeeption was taken to practices which must 
have been known, 

“ The Plymouth Deacon ‘ was under some ap- 
prehensions lest Mr. Bailey should be a North 
Shore man, an appellation for Arminians ;’ but 
the time hed not then arrived for inquiring 
the minister’s views ou Total Abstinence; be- 
ing satisfied whether he knew how many cards 
there were in a pack, or knowing whether he 
had ever worn the sock or buskin. These 
were evidently trivial things in the eyes of 
that generation, That the latter part of the 
Lord’s day should be desecrated by the noise 
and sports of children in the public street, and 
near Forefathers’ Rock, ‘ frightened not the 





fi , oo 
town from its propriety.” Church y 

and officers were too much intent on — 
sical questions, to concern themselyes much 
with the works by which, as the Seriptures 
assure us, a true faith may be discerned.” 


In 1759, we find, from the followin 
that he had become a convert to 


Pry — 


g letter, 
Epiaco. 

“ Guoucestar, Sept. 2th, 1759 
“To Rev. Mr. Caner, in Boston. 

“Rev. Sir: [take this opportunity to returg 
you my grateful acknowledgments for the {,. 
vor you have done me in lending me ‘ Potter 
upon Chureh Government.’ I have carefy|y 
perused it with Bennet’s Abridgment, and fing 
al] the objections against Episcopal ordination 
and conformity to the Church o England, ap- 
swered entirely to my satisfaction. [ would 
still entreat your advice, and should highly 
esteem the favor of receiving from you any 
further directions.” 


He shortly afterwards visited England for 
the purpose of being admitted to the minis. 
try. He returned, after a sojourn of a few 
weeks, with an appointment from the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel to the 
missionary station at Pownalborough, in the 
thinly-settled region of the Kennebec river, 

He commenced his labors here July ist, 
1760. In 1762, he states that the number of 
communicants is above fifty. In 1770, the 
church and parsonage were completed. The 
missionary had to contend, like all the early 
Episcopal clergymen in New England, with 
the bitter prejudices of the Puritans. An 
individual, charitably concealed by the bio- 
grapher under the initial M., seems to have 
been especially prominent among the perse. 
eutors of this class. Mr. Bailey says:— 


“ As I presently found that M. sti!l professed 

himself a Dissenter, I seldom entered into any 
controversy with him about our different per- 
suasions, and he as cautiously avoided bezin- 
ning any dispute with me. He used sometimes 
to attend Divine Service, but more frequent!y 
tarried at. home, and when he attended, com- 
monly behaved with a great deal of irreve- 
rence, especially at prayers. * * * * | 
had, presently, sufficient evidence that he used 
all his endeavors to prejudice the minds of 
the people sgriaet the services of the Church, 
that he condemned several parts as directly 
contrary to Re pias and made an open ridi- 
eule of others which he was not able to con- 
fute. And when I received a number of Com- 
mon Prayer Books from the Society, he took 
the liberty to scratch out several sentences in 
all that he could procure to his hands. * * * 
From the beginning, as I have already ob- 
served, he was very negligent in his attendance 
upon publie worship, and when present, be 
generally behaved with great indecency, con- 
triving, by a multitude of boyish tricks, to 
make the women smile ; and sometimes he bas 
taken a primer instead of a Prayer Book, and 
read out of it with an andible voice. M. was 
always extremely industrious in procuring 
from Boston, and other places, all the little, 
dirty pieces that have appeared against the 
Chureh of England, especially ‘The Dissenting 
Gentleman’s Answer to Mr. White's three Let 
ters,’ the very title of whieh affrighted simple 
prople from the Church, and prevented them 
rom attending the service. ese books he 
used to recommend and put into the-hands of 
all disaffeeted person * * * Many low, 
dirty, and scandalous remarks have been wrt 
ten by this gentleman, both in the great Bible 
and Common Prayer Book, used in Divine 
service. Instead of money, M. used often p* 
into the contribution box, soap, scraps of paper 
news letters, and once a pack of cards. 
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Mr. Bailey, like many of the Episcopal 
clergys took part th the mother country in 
the Revolutionary struggle. This, of course, 
rendered him very obnoxious to his parish- 
ioners. The following extracts illustrate the 
history of the period :— 

“ al le, in the fervor and wanton- 
By tai Bh, rapesed that the minister 
should be conducted by a sufficient military 
foree from his habitation to the pole, and there 
be obliged to consecrate this exalted monu- 
ment of freedom : others, indeed, were so 
modest as to oppose the motion, and when it 
was committed to the common suffrage, it was 
carried in the negative by a trifling majorit. 
only. * * * * Immediately after this 
distinguishing event, nearly one-half of the 
congregation withdrew from the church, the 
minister was stigmatized as a mortal enemy to 
his country for “ees to observe a thanks- 
giving appointed by the Provincial Congress, 
though the very persons who were loudest in 
their exclamations certainly knew that he had 
received no information time enough to give 
publie notice. . 

“My Presbyterian neighbors were so zealous 
for the good of their country that they killed 
seven of my sheep out of twelve, and shot a 
fine heifer as she was feeding in my pasture, 
and my necessities were so great in the follow- 
ing winter that I was obliged to dispose of the 
remainder of my cattle exeept one cow. The 
next spring, as | was endeavoring to cultivate 
a garden spot, which I had prepared from a 
rocky wilderness, with great labur and expense, 
the leaders immediately began to interrupt my 
honest endeavors for the support of my family. 
They daily threatened that prodigious num- 
bers of people were assembling in the adjacent 
settlements to put down the Church and to 
burn my habitation over my head.” 

* Oct. 28th—Before the Committee for not 
reading the Declaration of Independence, for 
praying for the King, and for preaching a sedi- 
tious sermon.” 

“In a letter written some time after this to 
the secretary of the Venerable Society, Mr. 
Bailey says: ‘In the universal confusion, tu- 
mult, and destruetion, which prevailed in the 
beginning of the war, many persons were 
driven by the impulses of fear to act against 
both conscience and inclination. On the one 
hand, we were assaulted by armed multitudes, 
pouring out torrents of reproach and execra- 
tion, and threatening to make us the victims 
of their vengeance. On the other, we were 
besi by the entreaties and tears of our 
friends to practise a little eompliance (which, 
by the way, only made our enemies the fiercer), 
while we were confidently told that our bre- 
thren in other parts had fully yielded to the 
requisitions of Congress and the spirit of the 
times. I had myself all these difficulties to 
encounter, In particular, the Sunday after 
the news of the Deelaration of Independence 
arrived, for besides the ravings and menaces of 
the wild sons of freedom, the more moderate 
of the same character assured me that every 
clergyman had both omitted all prayers for 
His Majesty, and published the Declaration of 
Independeney, while my real friends earnestly 

t me to prevent the destruction of our 
Church. I still refused, answering them that 
We must conscientiously perform our duty, and 
leave the Church to the protection of Heaven, 
and that if all my brethren had departed from 
their mueerity, 1 could never think myself ex- 
cused from b by following their example. 
I will observe, that though I bad then courage 


to resist, yet ; 
enneenile hmere shy 4 fortitude at another suspe 


_ Mr. Bailey’s ministrations being constant! 
interrupted, and his eafet A aid 


Y | tributed towards a reparation, and furnished 


Revolutionary government, it is not perhaps 
to be wondered at that he applied for and 
obtained leave to withdraw to Nova Scotia 
in 1778. His income from his parish had 
been cut off, and he was entirely dependent 
on the charity of friends here and there for 
support. Lis cheerfulness, however, never 
seems to have deserted him, and he thus 
humorously describes his appearance, on a 
visit to Boston, during this period :— 


“T then repaired to Mr. Domett’s, and was 
kindly reeeived by that worthy and benevolent 
couple, They no sooner perceived the poverty 
and uncouthness of my apparel, than they con- 


me with a handsome coat, jacket, and breeches, 
My dress before this recruit was as follows: 
an old rusty thread-bare black coat, which had 
been turned, and the button-holes worked with 
thread almost white, with a number of breach- 
es about the elbows; a jacket of the same, 
much fractured about the button-holes; and 
hanging loose, oceasioned by the leanness of 
my careass, which was at this time greatly 
emaciated by the constant exercise of tempe- 
rance ; a pair of breeches, constructed of coarse 
bed-tick, of a dirty yellow color, and so un- 
coat (sic) as to suffer several repairs, in parti- 
eular, a perpendicular patch upon each knee, 
of a different complexion from the original 
piece; a pair of blue thick-seamed stockings, 
well adapted to exelude the extreme heat of 
the season ; a hat with many holes in the brim, 
adorned with much darning in other places, of 
a decent medium between black and white. 
My wig was called white in better days, but 
now resembled in color an old greasy bed 
blanket; the curls, alas! had long sinee dopare 
ed, and the locks hung lank, deformed, and 
elammy about my neck, whiie the shrinking 
eaul left both my ears exposed to publie view. 
But the generous Mr. Parker soon made me a 
»resent of a very elegant wig, which, though 
it might not furnish my brain with au addition 
of wisdom, yet certainly enabled me to show 
my head with greater confidence.” 

The missionary did not leave his field of 
labor until June, 1779. His voyage from 
Pownalborough to Halifax is deseribed at 
some length in a journal from his own pen, 
which forms one of the most agreeable por- 
tions of the volume. It is principally oceu- 
pied with descriptions of the scenery of the 











coast along which the little schooner skirted, 
and with reflections on the character of the 
people with whom he had parted. The fol- 
lee | description of the appearance pre- 
sented by the prominent members of the 
ty, on their arrival at Halifax, is a capital 

it of humorous writing :-— 


“I that moment discovered among the 
gathering crowd Mr. Kitson, one of our Ken- 
nebee neighbors, running down the street to 
our assistance. He came instantly on board, 
and, after mutual salutations, helped us on 
shore. Thus, just a fortnight after we left our 
own beloved habitation, we found ourselves 
landed in a strange country, destitute of 
money, clothing, dwelling, or furniture, and 
wholly uncertain what countenance or protec- 
tion we =. obtain from the governing pow- 
ers. Mr. Kitson kindly offered to conduct us 
either to Mr. Brown’s or Capt. Callahan’s; and, 
just as we had quitted our vessel, Mr. Moody, 
formerly clerk to the ‘o Chapel, appeared 
to welcome our arrival. But as it may afford 
some diversion to the courteous reader, I will 
nd my narration a few moments to de- 
seribe the singularity of our apparel, and the 
order of our procession through the streets, 
which were surprisingly conirasted by the 
elegant dresses of the gentlemen and ladies 





gered, even after he, submi to the 


we happened to meet in our lengthy ambula- 


tion. And here I am eonfoundedly at a loss 
where to begin, whether with Capt. Smith or 
myself, but as he was a faithful pilot to this 
haven of repose, I conclude it is no more than 
gratitude and complaisance to give him the 
reference, He was clothed in a long swing- 
ing threadbare coat, and the rest of his habit 
displayed the venerable signatures of anti- 
quity, both in the form and materials. His hat 
carried a long peak before, exactly perpendicu- 
lar to the longitude of his aquiline nose. On 
the right hand of this sleek commander shuf- 
fled along your very humble servant, having 
his feet adorned with a pair of shoes, which 
sustained the marks of at Ti and indepen- 
dence. My legs were covered with a thick 
pair of blue woollen stnokingy whick had been 
so often mended and darned by the fingers of 
frugality, that scarce an atom of the original 
remained. My breeches, which just concealed 
the shame of my nakedness, had formerly been 
black, but the color being worn out by age, 
nothing remained but a rusty gray, bespattered 
with lint and bedaubed with pitch. Over a 
coarse tow and linen shirt, manufactured in 
the looms of sedition, I sustained a coat and 
waistcoat «f the same dandy gray russet ; and, 
to secrete from public inspection the innume- 
rable rents, holes, and deformities, which time 
and misfortunes had wrought in these ragged 
and weather-beaten garments, I was furnished 
with a blue surtout, fretted at the elbows, worn 
at the button-holes, and stained with a variety 
of tints, so that it might truly be styied a coat 
of many colors; and to render this external 
department of my habit still more conspicu- 
ous and worthy of observation, the waist de- 
scended below my knees, and the skirts hung 
dangling about my heels; and to complete the 
whole, a jaundice-colored wig, devoid of curls, 
was shaded by the remnants of a rusty beaver, 
its monstrous brim replete with notches and 
furrows, and grown limsy by the alternate in- 
flictions of storm and sunshine, lopped over m 
shoulders, and obscured a face meagre wit 
famine and wrifkled with solicitude. My 
consort and niece came lagging behind at a lit- 
tle distance, the former arrayed in a ragged 
baize night-gown tied round her midJle with a 
woollen string instead of a sash ; the latter car- 
ried upon her back the tattered remains of an 
hemlock-colored linsey-woolsey, and both their 
heads were adorned with bonnets composed of 
black moth-eaten stuff, almost devoured with 
the teeth of time. I forgot to mention the ad- 
mirable figure of their petticoats, jagged at the 
bottom, distinguished by a multitude of fis- 
sures, and curiously drabbled in the mud, for 
an heavy rain was now beginning to set in. 
And to close this solemn procession, Dr. Mayer 
and our faithful John marched along in all the 
pride of poverty and majesty of rags and 
patches, which exhibited the various dyes of 
the rainbow. The Doctor proceeded with a 
yellow bushy beard, grinning all the way, 
while his broad Dutch face opened at his 
mouth from ear to ear, The other continued 
his progression with a doleful solemnity of 
countenance, as if he designed to give a kind 
of dignity to the wretched fragments of his 
apparel which floated in the wind. In this 
manner our procession began, and was sup- 
ported till we arrived at Captain Callahan's, 
near half a mile from the place of our landing.” 
Mr. Bailey was, soon after his arrival, 
established in the parish of Cornwallis, 
where he remained about two years. From 
this place he was called to St. Luke’s, Anna- 
polis, where the remaining twenty-five years 
of his life were passed. died of a dropsy, 
July 26, 1808, in his seventy-sixth year. 
Mr. Bartlet has executed his task of bio- 
grapher with great diligence and in excellent 








taste. He has not attempted to exalt a man 
of ordigary merits and abilities ies into a great 
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hero. He has presented a faithful picture, 
illustrating an important portion of our histo- 
ryin a simple, dignified, and truthful manner. 
This work forms the second volume of the 
“Collections of the Protestant Episcopal 
Historical Society.” It is not for sale, but 
as the annual subscription, entitling the sub- 
seriber to a copy of all works published by 
the Society during the year, is but two dol- 
lars, it is readily aceessible to the public, 
We trust that this, and kindred Historical 
Sucieties established by other religiors bodies 
in imitation of its plan, may be as eminently 
successful as they are eminently useful. 





MRS, COLIN MACKENZIE’S LIFE IN INDIA.* 


Tue Mission, the Camp, and the Zenana, 
in other words, Christianity, War, and Po- 
lygamy, are the topics distributed—they 
cannot, of course, well be reconciled—in 
Mrs. Colin Mackenzie's two volumes. This 
lady is the wife of a distinguished officer 
in the East India military service, Captain 
Mackenzie being a name well known in the 
operations in Northern India. He was one 
of the heroes of the Affghan campaigns, 
and his position and character bring himself 
and his journal writing lady into frequent 
contact with the higher powers of the east- 
ern world, civil, military, or native. The 
journal extends over a period of six years’ 
residence in India, and is in the form of sim- 
ple jottings, or sketches of daily events, sent 
home to the writer's family and friends. It 
is, consequently, desultory and fragmentary, 
giving, especially to readers on this side of 
the water, bits of information where the 
finished information would be more desirable. 
In England readers are more familiar with 
Indian campaigns and heroes, and may enter 
readily into the spirit of Mrs. Mackenzie’s 
military gossip and seandal. All fighting 
men are by no méans heroes in her eyes; 
and she will be found occasionally to cen-| 
sure even the courage and discretion of mili- 
tury movements, while the reckless, worldly 
character of the soldier per se finds no 
mercy at her hands. The Christian senti- 
ments of Mrs. Mackenzie contrast oddly with 
the zest of the fighting operations which figure 
inevitably in the diary of the captain’s lady. 
The Zenana, or pictures of the Eastern ha- 
rem, are reconciled to the reader by that 
touch of curiosity which makes the whole 
world of man or womanhood kin. 

A word concerning the peculiar force of 
Mrs. Mackenzie's religious sentiments, and 
we pass on to a few extracts from her mis- 
cellaneous pages. It is of the ultra religious 
stamp, requiring a declaration of faith and 
doctrine at every turn. With this class of 





persons every conversation must unfold the 


Christian scheme, as they understand it, and | 


no sermon can be worthy of the name which 
does not embrace the whole body of their 
favorite theology. That we are not writing 
without witness, let one passage, out of many 
of a kindred spirit, testify. Mrs. Mackenzie 
has been reading—per journal—one Sunday 
a sermon of Robert Hall, to the entry of 
which fact she appends this spiritual comment: 
“It appears to me that Robert Hall was a 
Christian of remarkable talent, more than of 
remarkable piety or spirituality”—than which 
we have met with few more uncharitable 
opinions in a pretty extensive range of criti- 
cal reading. 
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The journal sets out well at the begio- 
pe The sea voyage to India is very spirited, 
with such incidents and scraps of conversa- 
tion as the following :— 


SIR JAMES STEPHEN. 


“Major M. also told us of an interview he 
had had with Sir James Stephen, Shortly 
after his return from Van Diemen’s Land, he 
was requested to call at the Colonial Office, in 
order togive the results of his observations and 
experience in that colony. Sir James Stephen 
received him most blandly, then leaning back 
in his chair, he folded his hands, half Glosed his 
eyes, and gave utterance to a series of various 
apothegms and reflections, perfectly true and 
extremely well expressed, for the space of an 
hour and a half. He then rose, blandly 
thanked the astonished Major M. for his valua- 
ble enformation, and bowed him out of the 
room, without having allowed him to utter a 
sentence.” 


A MRS, MALAPROP. 

“Tam in daily fear of becoming a gossip; 
the fear, I hope, will preserve me from dan- 
ger ;—one day one hears of a quarrel between 
two black-bearded ngers, because one 
helped the other too largely to rice-pudding— 
another day a queen's officer is riotous, and all 
the young ladies peep behind the jalousies to 
see what is the matter; then ‘Miss A. has been 
so spiteful to Miss B.’—Miss C. won’t sit any 
longer beside Dr. D., beeause she thinks him 
very rude—Miss E. talks too much to Captain 
F., and takes pet because Mrs. H. kindly tells 
her of it:—and so every day brings forth ite 
small quota of pettiness. lady paid me a 
visit the other day, and spent the whole time 
in talking to my maid about the character of 
their mutual acquaintance. She often makes 
me laugh. I told ber the other night we were 
going south, which, said J, is very good—‘ I am 
sure, madam,’ she answered, ‘I don’t know—I 
am not an alligator,’ meaning navigator.” 

MATERIAL OF AN ARMY. 

“Speaking of one of the soldiers’ wives, the 
boatswain told my husband he had had his 
eye upon her ever since she came on board, 
and that he considered her one of the most re- 
spectable women in the ship; that he had 
often seen her in the galley, ‘where, said the 
honest man, ‘those brutes of recruits, who are 
neither soldiers nor sailors, nor anything else 
that I know of, insult her in every possible 
way, but that she never answered a word, and 
made the best of everything.’ It is impossible 
to describe what she has suffered from the 
soldiers, it is really a shame to call such 
wretches by so honorable a name. I never 
saw such faces except when we visited New- 
gate, and C. says, in all his experience he never 
saw such a collection of the very refuse of so- 
ciety. One of the other women spoke, with 
tears in her eyes, of the insults she had to en- 
dure, and the vile language she had to hear, 
although she is in a little cabin, and not, like 
the former, in the very midst of the horde; 
they have a special spite at the latter, because 
she takes up a little ‘space in their oyer- 
crowded barracks.” 


DRINKING LADIES. 


“TI must mention one thing which truly has 
no connexion with the foregoing. It is the 
quantity of wine most of the ladies drink. One 

oung bride of twenty takes pure rene) i 
arge quantities, and even well-behaved, lady- 
like young girls take more wine than C. does. 
A glass at Junch, two or three at dinner, with 
beer, and a glass of negus at night, is scanda- 
lous, yet this seems to be a general practice on 
board passenger ships; but surely this habit 
mrst have been begun et home. I no longer 
wonder at foreigners Ee cae us with it. 
It strikes me more now from seeing the tem- 
perance of the Germans.” 





The method of travel in India has bes, 
often described—most of its pee * 
dents may be picked out of Mrs. Mackenzie’, 
diary. A continuous description gives us q 
better chance for quotation. The scene j, 
at Delhi, and is the always interest ’ 
dent of a marriage ceremony. 


uliar inei- 


ing inci- 


A HINDU BRIDAL PROCESSION, 


“Mr. Roberts is an excellent guide, for he 
takes an interest in, and understands, every. 
thing, and there is, beside, something so fray) 
and mare about him, that we felt as if We 
had known him for years. 

“ After all our fatigues poor Mr. Roberts had 
to go to a Hindu wedding. He could pot 
avoid it, as the Rajah, who gave the feast, ang 
whose little brother of ten years old js the 
bridegroom, had sent us the pair of horses 
which took us from Safder Jang’s tom). 

“Tuesday, Feb. 16th, 1847.—Mr. Roberts 
brought home divers chains of tinsel rilop 
with false stones, and a little bottle of ar, 
from the feast. The Rajah bewailed the trov. 
ble and expense of the marriage ceremonies, 
both of which are very great. The entertain. 
ments last eight or nine days, or rather nights, 
at the end of which the bridegroom is con. 
ducted in state to visit the bride, who in the 
present instance is a little girl of seven years 
old. The ceremony is indissoluble, but the 
bride 3s not brought home to her husband's 
house for six or eight years more, though, if 
he die in the interim, she is considered a wi. 
dow, and prohibited from marrying again, a 
custom productive of a thousand evil conse. 
quences, and of great ee to the poor 
girl. Mr. Roberts asked the Rajah why he 
did not break through the eustom he lament. 
ed, of lavishing so mueh money on the cere- 
mony. His answer was just the reason given 
all the world over for most of the foolish and 
extravagant acts committed: ‘Qh,’ said he, 
*So-and so spent so much money on the mar- 
riage of his son or brother, aud if 1 did not do 
the same I should be considered stingy.’ The 
procession is to take place this evening. 

* About five o’clock we drove to a house in 
the Chandi Chouk, belonging to one of the na- 
tive sub-collectors, a Mussulman, who had pre- 
pared seats for us, whence we could see every- 
thing. The Chandi Chouk is a double street, 
and divided down the middle by a stone wa- 
tereourse, the edges of whivh were crowded 
with people. The procession was down the 
side furthest from us, and, turning at the top 
of this immense street, it paraded before the 
bride’s house, which was a little way above us 
and then came close under our windows. lt 
was more than a mile long! The balconies 
and flat roofs of the houses, which are gene- 
rally low, were covered with people ; here was 
a variegated group of men and children, there 
a bevy of shrouded Muhammadan women, the 
first 1 have seen; and the appearance of the 
crowd was that of a bed of tulips. 

“Just as we had seated ourselves numbers 
of empty palkis were passing, then a crowd of 
Tonjons, some empty, and some with one or 
two children in them, . Many of these were 

rgeously dressed, in brocade or velvet, with 
Greek caps of gold and silver, and some of 
them were borne by four men in scarlet, 
and attended by a man on each side, with 
Chouries of the tail of the Yak or Thibet 


in | ox, to keep the flies off. All the friends of the 


bridegroom’s family do him as much honor 4s 
they can, by sending their Jed horses, ele 
phants, vehicles of every deseription, and their 
children richly dressed, to form part of the 
procession. ladies of the kirg’s harem 
were there in bullock carts with searlet hang: 
ings to see the show. His majesty had alo 
sent his guards, and his camels carried smell 
swivel cannon, which were fired at intervals 
The led horses formed a very picturesque fee 
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in the procession; some of them were 
painted c white one had his legs and tail dyed 
red with henna, and splashes of the same on 
his body, as if a sag sane had been eo 
edly laid on his side. n came a whole body 
of men clothed like soldiers at the Rajah’s ex- 


with a band that was executing a Scotch | 


melody. Then appeared a whole tribe of mag- 
niticent elephants, their faces elaborately 
painted in eurious patterns, and gaily capa- 
risoned in searlet, green, and other bright 
colors. 

“On a small baby elephant, most richly 
adorned, sat a little boy, with an aigrette 
of jewels in the front of his turban. His 
dress was a robe of lilac gauze, edged with 
gold, reaching to his feet, and most carefully 
spread out, fan-wise, on each side, as he sat 
astride on his elephant. Then came the little 
bridegroom, who was a mass of gold. He sat 
alone in his howdah, with a careful servant 
behind him; his turban was covered with a 
veil of gold tissue, which he held up with both 
hands, that he might see all that was going 
on. Bearers of Leet fans, and others with 
gold pillars, wal ed by him, while his elephant 
was as splendid as he could be. A few other 


elephants closed the procession, the beginning | 


of which now passed under our windows on 
its return. It consisted of huge trays filled 
with artificial flowers, the effect of which was 
extremely pretty, like a parterre of gayest co- 
lors. Then there were moving pavilions, with 
beds of flowers in front of them, peacocks on 
the top, and bands of musicians inside. Such 
music! fancy flutes in hysterics, drums in a 
rage, Violins screaming with passion, and penny 
trumpets distracted with pain, and you may 
have some idea of it. A crowd of women and 
boys of the rest of the people when ap- 
peared, carrying little flags. 

“Fastern proee-sions are like Eastern life, 
they comprise the greatest contrasts of poverty 
and magnificence. They seem to think every- 
thing, no matter what, helps to make a show. 
After, and among the moving flower beda, 
came trays of huge dolls, and others of little 
puppets, one set of which represented a party 
of European officers at dinner, with their Knit- 
madgars waiting behind them. Another was 
a little regiment of soldiers, such as children 
play with athome. Suddenly the mob rushed 
in upon the bearers, and down went the trays ; 
one snatched a great doll, which, in the strug- 
gle, had a leg pulled off; he seized the disse- 
vered limb, twirled it round his head like a 
shillelah, and valiantly defended the rest of 
his prize with it. The trays were seen sway- 
ing about till they were torn in pieces, and the 
fortunate ones rejoiced in having got a bunch 
of flowers, or perchance a doll’s limb. I be- 
lieve they are stuffed with some kind of sweet- 
meat, aud the people think it lucky to get any 
fragment of these trays, which are always given 
up to be serambled for after they have passed 
the house of the bride. It was the first time 
I ae er the eo tle a state of exeite- 
ment, and I certain t they man 
the scramble with hack eed teeber: pt 
nothing like the angry fighting that would 
have taken place in England on a similar oc- 
easion. 

“After this appeared several Nach gir 
pte Aresed_ in red and d, we 
musiin petticoats gathers, and very wide, 
and their long hair ing down their backs 
each carried on a canopied pla‘form, by men. 
One of them was very handsome, but they 
ty in theatrical attitudes, beckoning, smi- 
Me and joking with the populace, and had a 

dness of manner most unpleasing in a wo- 
_ By this time it was dusk, ae the blaze 
ot torches opposite the bride’s house was 
very pretty, as seen through the trees, of 
‘jiich there are a good many in the middie of 

street. We returned to the carriage, and 


| drove to a spot opposite the house ; the bride- 
| groom soon arrived, and looked most brilliant 

y the glare of the torches. We watched him 
slowly entering the gateway, and which was 
immediately shut, reminding us strongly of 
Matt. xxv. 10. It was very interesting to 
see it.” 


Delhi is a favorite point with the author. 
It makes an excellent first impression. 





DELHL 


“On our way hither we passed under | 
the walls of the palace of Delhi, with two very 
fine gateways. The wall, instead of being a 
blank as ours generally are, is ornamented | 
at the top with a sort of Vandyk seollop, | 
| which improves it greatly. The difference in | 
the people, as we get up the country, is very | 
remarkable. Here they are a fine athletic race | 





of men, as tall as Europeans, and much fairer 


than the Bengalis ; this accounts for the height | 
of the Bengal Sepahis, none of whom are na- | 
tives of Bengal Proper. Delhi strikes me as | 
being the finest city we have yet seen. Be-| 
nares is the most picturesque, being the most 
morons Hindu, Agra has the most beau- 


tank of red stone, and several fine aqueduects, | 
or raised stone canals, running through the | 
city. The appearance of one of them, as it 


trees for a great distance, was very beautiful. | 
The turbans worn here are very small, and of 
the gayest colors; rose color seems a favorite | 
hue,” 


A passing anecdote of 


EASTERN DEFERENCE. 

“Instead of arriving at Barhi, where we | 
had arranged to pass the Sabbath, at one. 
o'clock, a. M., on Sunday morning, we did not | 
get there untilone rp. a The view of the hills | 
at dawn this morning was lovely, and the sce- 
nery continued beautiful the whole day. C. 
overheard some Palkis behind us, and asked | 
our bearers if there were not two of them. | 
They answered with the most subservient | 
phraseology—‘If it be your Lordship’s plea- | 
sure; which he translated, ‘ Your Excelleuey’s | 
whi ? which is indeed the meaning of it— | 
‘there shall be two Palkis, or three, or even | 
four. It is difficult to get a decided answer | 
on any subject, for every native is accustomed | 
to answer according to what he supposes to be | 
the whim of his superior. For instance, a fine | 
young traveller whom C. invited to join us, | 


} 


and who gladly did so as a protection against | 


tigers, was walking on as cheerily as possible | 
on Monday morning, after having marched | 
about thirty-two miles, with his sword slung 
by a handkerchief over his left shoulder, and a | 
little red bag held daintily between his finger | 
and thumb. He is the confidential servant of 
a neighboring Rajah, who gives him five ru- 
pees a inonth, and was going to visit his family 
about two miles off the high road. He told us 
all his family were aljye, and the bag contained 
a great number of bracelets of various colors, 
which are only to be had at the place he was 
coming from, and which he was taking to his 
female relatives. C. asked him if he was tired, 
—he said, ‘Not a bit.’ C. remarked that he 
was a strong young fellow. He looked much 
gratified, and answered,—‘ By your ee 
permission, I am a strong young fellow. He 
willingly aecepted some tracts; so did a poor 
Brahman, whom we ssw yesterday morning on 
his way to Jagarnath—he was sick, so we gave 
pene homeopathic dose, which he gladly 
too ” 


As a lady observer, Mrs. Mackenzie has 
equal tact and opportunity of observation ; 
and her occasional sketches of such matters 
as dress and household economy are always 








| 


} 


' 
| 


rolled its mass of waters under overshadowing | 


noticeable. At Loodiana we have this eos- 
tume picture of 


AFGHAN LADIES. 

“Thursday morning, ©, Mrs. I. and I were 
at breakfast when Muhammad Hasan Khan’s 
ladies arrived They came together in a close 
palki, not muffled up, and one of Hasan Khan’s 
retainers carefully shut the doors after them, 
One was young and pretty, with a very sweet 
mouth, something like Lizzy’s, only fuller lips; 
she had very lively, bright, expressive, large 
dark eyes, tinged with antimony, beautiful 
white teeth, with rosy lips, a color in her 
cheek, and a complexion not darker than a 
Spaniard’s or Italian’s. She were a little skull 
cap, embroidered by herself in gold and silver 
braid ; her front hair in little thin curls pasted 
on her forehead, the rest of her tresses hang- 
ing behind in two plaits. She had a sort of 
loose shirt of rose-colored satin reaching to the 
hips, with full sleeves and fastened at the 
throat, very wide green satin trousers, so full 
that they looked like a petticoat, and a row of 
silver bangles six inches deep on each arm 
finished by a gold one, silver chains round her 


| tiful buildings, but Delhi is more like a great | Bee pretty gold earrings something like the 


Mobammaden ¢npital, We passed an immense | figured and made to hang over by the weight 


Genoese filagree, but the top of each ear dis- 


of half a dozen large gold rings. She had a 
crescent shaped ornament of enamels and 
pearls (over the left eyebrow) and a little 
pearl thing like an earring top stuck in one 
nostril. She wore a large yellow gauze veil, 
and the palms of her hands were stained with 
henna. Her eompanion was older, with hand- 
some features, though rather too much marked, 
She was dressed in the same manner, except 


| that she had no eap, and the bosom of her pur- 


»le satin tunic was covered on each side with 
half rupee pieces, put on just like military me- 
dals, close to each other. The veil was deep 
red, bordered with gold, and, like the other's, 
large enough to envelop her whole person. 
She is the mother of a beau:iful little girl, Ha- 
san Khan's only living child. He has lost four, 
two boys and two girls. They were very 
atiectionate and lively in manner, and we got 
on very well, especially after Mrs. Rudolph 
came over to interpret. And it was evident 
that Hasan Khan gossips with his wives of 
everything he sees or hears. They ren gph 
what relation Mrs. IL. was to my husband, and 
whether I had any sister, and thought it very 
sad that she should be in England when I 
was here. I showed them different pieces of 
work, which they admired. We looked at 
each other's dress; they examined my rings 
and hands, seemingly surprised that ney were 
not stained. At last, each gently took hold of 
the skirt of my gown, pulled it upa little way, 
and seemed to marvel at the corded petticoat ; 
that they then raised a very little, and, on see- 
ing my under garments, cried, approvingly, 
‘Ah!’ I never was more amused.” 


As the reader may naturally desire to peep 
into Mrs. Mackenzie’s Zenanas, we take one 
of many passages on this topic, which may 

o far to confirm the view of the matter to 
be derived from the last Mormon manifesto 
on “Celestial Wifery,” intended for this re- 
fractory system of slavery :— 


THE HAREM, 


“Loodiana, May 26th, 1847.—The hot wea- 
ther has now so completely set in, that for the 
last month I have never left the house save 
before seven a. M., and after seven in the even- 
ing. From my frequent visits to Hasan Khan’s 
family, where I can go when it is cool, I see, 
as you may suppose, a good deal of ‘Life in 
the Harem,’ and would undertake to refute, 
authoritatively, as I always felt inclined to do 
on prima facie eae ae fine Seetion of 
Mr. Urqubart r ing the superior happi- 
ness of Mubammadan wowen. What can a 
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man know of the matter? Did he go about 
visiting in the form of an old woman? Had 
he friends and acquaintances in half a dozen 
Zenanast Would any Musalmani woman 
pm ne = nghi, even if he did 

n 6 with her? or are the Turks 
to be mn as tent and impartial wit- 
nesses as to the ive iness of their 
wives? It is presumption for him ever to 
talk of a Musalmani’s feelings: I will flap 
him out of the field with the end of a pur- 
dah. I do not think their secluded life makes 
them objects of pity. They are hardly more 
devoid of excitement than 
see their female friends and their dearest male 
relations, and the tie between brother and sis- 
ter seems to be very strongly felt by them; but 
it is not in human nature to be content with 
being only the fourth part of a man’s wife. 
They are far from viewing the matter as we do, 
and I should suppose Hasan Khan’s Zenana a 
favorable specimen, as both Leila Bibi and 
Bibi Ji seem very good-tempered, and very 
friendly to one another. Still, as no man ean 
love two or more women equally, and as no 
woman can bear that another should share her 
husband's affections, 1 plainly see there are 
heart-burnings innumerable, even in this fa- 
mily. Leila Bibi is the favorite ; she is a very 
pretty, merry, clever little creature, who laughs 
and talks with Hasan Khan much as an En- 
oy wife would do. He is evidently very 
ond of her, but he takes not the smallest 
notice of poor Bibi Ji, who says nothing, but 
has an expression sometimes in her face which 
pains me to see. Luckily for her, she does not 
seem at all a sensible person; she is a good, 
warm-hearted creature, who is very much 
obliged for any little kindness, but not very 
tiga. But then she has a little girl, and 
Leila Bibi, who has been married four years, 
has none. It is the old story of Hannah and 
Peninnah over again: the one is so anxious for 
children, and the other indirectly boasts of 
hers, by always talking of children and pitying 
people who have none,” 


Given, a very slight knowledge of human | 


nature, and we may penetrate the closely 
veiled walls of seraglios, and economically 
save our curiosity the expense of a journey to 
the East. Selfishness and tyranny, disguise 
them as polished Orientals or crude Welsh 
Mormons may, will have the same result. 





+ 


AN ETHNOGRAPHICAL LIBRARY.* 


Tunis is the first of a proposed series of trea- 
tises on the history of the different races of 


mankind, to be comprehended within the | 


general title of the Etinographical Library. 

The present volume treats of the Papuans, 
a race of oriental negroes who are found 
chiefly in New Guinea, and more or less scat- 
tered among the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, the Philippines, the Moluccas, Borneo, 
and others. 

The Papuan resembles the African negro 
in the several characteristics of color and 
moral and physical organization, and more- 
over in destiny, becoming the slave of the 
Malay trader and pirate. 

The author, partly from observation, but 
chiefly from the he of the Dutch and 
English navigators, has given a very interest- 
ing and tolerably complete account of a peo- 
ple but hitherto little known. We have 
some details of interest in regard to their 
physical and moral characteristics, their mode 
of life, their habits, occupations, and amuse- 
ments, The Papuans, though evidently of a 
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low type of organization, exhibit various de- 
of position in the scale of humanity. 

hile Some are described as mild and inof- 
fensive, and in a small degree capable of 
civilization, others are wild, untameable, and 
suspected of being cannibals. They have all 
certain characteristics in common, Their 
most striking peculiarity consists in their 
frizzled hair, which grows in small tufts, each 
of which keeps separate from the rest. The 
term Papuans comes from a Malay word sig- 
nifying curly or crisped. They vary in size 
—some of them being large, while others, for 


example, the negritos of the Philippines, 


described by Gironiére, are only four feet 
six inches in height—and in physical beau- 
ty, according to their mode of life. A 
singular custom prevails pretty generally 
among them, which consists of raising cica- 
trices upon various paris of their ies, 
by cutting the skin and applying some 
earthy substance to the mite which cau- 
ses the flesh below to inflame and enlarge. 
The practice of boring the septum of the nose 
prevails among them. ‘They place a roll of 
plaintain leaf in the orifice, which enlarges it 
by its elasticity. Some of them file their 
teeth to a point like a saw. Red hair is in 
great esteem with some of the tribes, and 
they accordingly turn their naturally black 
locks into re i means of a dye made of 
burnt coral and sea water. The Papuans are 
active and energetic, but incapable of organiza- 
tion, and thus fall a ready prey to the invader. 
They are averse to strangers, and relentless 
in their opposition to them. They are thus 
more apt to be exterminated than civilized by 
coming into contact with a supenor race. 

This volume, coming from the London 
house of Bailliere, is illustrated with hand- 
some colored lithographs, and well-executed 
maps, and is printed on good paper, and with 
clear type. 





LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC, 


Most properly to be mentioned among books 
of the week and the season is “A Day in 
the New York Crystal Palace, and How to 
Make the Most of It,’ by William C. Rieh- 
ards, just published by Putnam. With Mr. 
Richards’ handiwork we are familiar, as the 
lawyers say, “of aforetime,” in a popular 
Southern weekly, and more lately in the official 
Catalogue of the Palace, which he has edited. 
The present is a neat exposition of the Ex- 
ition ; a plain-spoken and clean-fingered 
and-book to accompany us through aisle, 
nave, and recess, up stairs and along galle- 
ries, among German, Belgian, French, Brit- 
ish, Swiss, Danish, Austrian, West Indian, 
and American objeets of interest. Al] this 
work it does well, in few words, with a clear 
statement of all essential facts, and a hand- 
some margin of notes at the side of the page, 
to help the eye. It is an indispensable vo- 
lume to all, both in and out of the Palace, 
who wish to know what has been done, and 
what is doing, at that general centre of ob- 
servation—the New York House of Industry. 


The Poetical Works of Herbert. 
(Appletons.)—An excellent edition of the 
most distinctive “religious poet” whom 
England has produced. There are true po- 
etic fervors in his conceits, authentic as the 
loves of Cowley expended upon baser mat- 
ters. The quaint, involved poems of Herbert, 
with implicit faith and piety, give meaning to 
the old pious phrase, the w of Divinity. 
They are anything, frequently, but smooth 
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thymes; but the most labored conceit is 
never without its significance. It is not tj, 
language of common life which we read, byt 
the thoughts and principles when discovered 
—and the difficulty is more apparent thay 
real—belong to the common life of us a)j 
The well-proportioned series of poems, the 
Temple, was a posthumous publication; 4 
secret of the author’s heart revealed to the 
world, written with no thought of the world’s 
applause. But, like all genuine voices, the 
world would take heed of it, and Herbert he. 
came the popular sacred classic of England, 
The Rev. Mr, Gilfillan, a dissenter, writes tie 
life of this Church poet—with rather more 
fine writing and less of modest respect than 
we could wish for in such a case, and at 
times with a familiarity which jars upon us 
after the simple narrative of Izaak Walton, 
which is the best prelude to the Poems. 


The Poetical Works of James Thomson, 
(Appletons.)—Avother volume of the Gil. 
fillan series, entirely commendable in all the 
mechanical requisites of a good library book, 
large type, substantial paper, and neat, robust 
binding. The price, for the whole poetical 
works of Thomson, including the Castle of 
Indolence, Britannia, and other minor pro. 
ductions, is one dollar. The story of the 
“mutilated” first public reception of the 
Seasons is well noticed by the editor. “ Very 
elegant poem,” said the publisher, “ but not 
in our line; too much description in it; a 
little wit would improve it; could not Mr. 
Thomson write something in the style of 
Pope or Gay t—that would be sure to take.” 
The criticism of Gilfillan is brief, but to the 
point, and puts the reader upon a good un- 
derstanding with the author. 

The Works of Joseph Addison, Vol. |, 
(Putnam & Co.)—A new, and, as it is pro- 
mised, a first complete edition of the writings 
of Addison, for whom English editors have 
done so little, though that little is much in 
comparison to the neglect under which the 
books and papers of his great companion, Sir 
Richard Steele, have been suffered to fall. 
It is to the credit of this American publish- 
ing house that the collection of Addison's 
miscellanies has been undertaken here with- 
out waiting for the new movement going on 
for the revival of the classic authors in Eng- 
land, and in which Thackeray’s lectures seem 
of late to have led the way. Professor 
George W. Greene edits these five volumes 
of Addison. He has evidently entered upon 
the work with care and respect, desiring to 
present everything valuable in the labors of 
previous editors, and hand down the text o! 
his author in its purest form. So, we ate 
thankful for it, ison is not to be Web- 
sterianized in orthography. In that respect, 
the edition of Hurd is to be followed. The 
Poems are now th ¢ collected and at- 
ranged ; the comedy of “ The Drummer 
pairs off with the “Cato.” We are to have 
the political essays by themselves; the 

rs of the “Tatler,” “Guardian,” 
“ Speetator,” and a collection, from severs! 
sources, of the author's letters. The Travels 
on the Continent, we presume, are to form 

of the collection. To the whole * 
prefixed the genial and animated picture of 
the author’s career, by Macaulay. In style 
this edition of Addison is uniform with Put 
nam’s reprint of Prior’s Goldsmith. Th 
portrait, an old copper-plate copied in litho- 
graph, is indi y executed, and unwol 
thy of the excellent typography of the bool. 
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of the Insurrection in China; by 
and Yvan; translated from the 
ho Oxenford.—(Harpers.) Dr. 
of travel- 


Tie been faithfully followed, always 
with delight to the reader. A Frenchman has 
the art of extracting from his observations 
available and the entertaining, leaving the 
rabbiah, throagh whieh an English writer has 
often to clear his way, somewhere out of his 
books. Probably a tendency to ¢ ration 
is the offset to this pleasant quality ; but some 
decoration is quite allowable where savages 
and semi-civilized people are to be brought 
into view, as in the explorations of Dr. Yvan. 
As a traveller, he is to be ranked with M. 
Hue (the humorous Tartar missionary), and 
M. Gironniére, the adventurous naturalist. 
His account of China has been much quoted 
in the ne rs, and this full presentation 
of his views, in a moderately-sized volume, 
will be read with interest. 


Anecdotes of Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, 
and Architects, and Curiosities of Art, by She- 
arjashub Spooner.—(G. P. Putnam & Co.) 
Artists are a pleasant class of men to associate 
with and to read about, their comparatively 
secluded lives tending to develop their idio- 
syncrasies, and to separate them from many of 

e ordinary commonplaces of life. Artistic 
biography, from Cimabue to Haydon, is uni- 
formly interesting, and, extending over every 
civilized age nation, affords a fine field 
for the anecdote collector. Dr. Spooner is 
an enthusiast in these matters, and has given 
us three volumes of entertaining stories, 
which at the same time convey much valua- 
ble information concerning great artists and 
great works. 


Sunrise and Sunset: a True Tule; by 
Helen F. Parker.—(Auburn: Derby & Miller.) 
A well-written story, the scene of which is 
laid in New York. The plot, said to be 
founded on fact, is worked out skilfully, and 
the narrative, though confined-to a narrow 
compass, contains many pleasant passages 


descriptive of natural scenery and eccentric 
character. : 


Outlines of Scripture Geography and His- 
tory ; illustrating the historical portions of 
the Old and New Testaments: desi for 
the use of Schools and Private Families. B 
Edward Hughes, F.R.A.S., &c.—(Philadel- 
phia: Blanchard & Lea.) This work is well 
adapted to its purpose, being clearly written, 
and systematically arranged. An account is 
given of the present as well as condition 
of all the sacred localities, and the value of 
the volume is much enhanced by a chronolo- 
= series of Maps, showing the political 

visions of Palestine and the contiguous 
countries at various important eras. 

Light on the Dark River ; or Memorials 
of Mrs. Henrietta A. L. Hamlin, Missionary 
in Turkey, by Margarette Woods Lawrence. 
{Benton : , Reed & Fields.) The 
ied in 


of this memoir was born in 1811,and 
1850, at a post of missionary labor in 
Turkey. The record of her life shows that 
it was one of usefulness and self-denial. The 
narrative is somewhat ambitious in style. 


5 


The simple facts of the holy life and happy 
death could have been with safety, to 
their own impressiveness. 


_ City Architecture i Dvell- 
ing teeta te 
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with descriptions, and an Essay on the Prin- 
ciples of Design. By M. Field.—(G, P. Putoam 
& Co.) Mr. Field’s Essay is correct in its 
principles of taste, and contains many excel- 
lent suggestions. His designs are mostly in 
the Italian style—some are good, others 
heavy in effect. His hotels, and other large 
buildings, are better than his dwelling houses. 


The Czar and the Sultan; or Nicholas and 
Abdul Medjid: their Private Lives and Pub- 
lie Actions ; by Adrian Gilson, To which is 
added, The Turks in Europe, their Rise and 
Decadence. By Francis Bouvet.—(Harper 
& Brothers.) A translation of a very plea- 


sant little French book, containing the infor- | 


mation which everybody wants just at this 
period. An afternoon cannot be better or 
more agreeably than in its perusal, 
A fair estimate is given of the character of 
Nicholas. 


POETRY. 


LINES.* 
BY JEROME A. MABEY. 
Ou, when around my cherished inner things, 
The flower and fruitage of my mind and 
heart, 
A prema brought by time, too closely 
elin 
And I am trembling lest their life depart, 
What gracious might is thine, what kindly 
art. 





For teachings, then, of animated stress, 
Speak from that face—sublimely browed 
and eyed— 
As though a friend, in angel tenderness, 
With rarest ministry should seek my side, 
And freshen bloom and rind to newer 
pride! 


Sure, for the soul’s beliefs and seekings, dear ! 
Growths of inspirings God-awakened there, 


That vivify and charm its being here, 


How might their fulness lessen to the air, 
Save for the dew and senlight of thy care! 


And, too, when comes a nameless, wild regret 
For all unto me lost, or unfulfilled, 

A fair joy, dead—a smiling hope, unmet— 
Oh, in what true resignings art thou skilled, 
Till sorrow to serenefulness is stilled. 


The pages of great nature’s pondered book— 
Open by shining day or midnight starred— 

Their mystic meanings mirrored in the look, 
And to their secret voice their lips unbarred, 
Of him, the Rydal dweller—Seer and Bard ! 





BLINDNESS. 

From the New Orleans Delia we select 
this noble poem, by one of its editors, Jo- 
seph Brenan, Esq., with the introductory 
note which explains its origin, Mr. Brenan 
is one of “the escaped” from the late painful 
calamity in that great metropolis of the 
South; and has many friends, literary and 
personal, who will be pleased to learn that the 
light of day still shines for one who knows 
how to use it so well. 


{Nore Pretminary.—The following poem 
is an attempt to give the first impressions 
and restless feelings of a man of ordinary in- 
telli who has been suddenly struck 
blind by sickness or accident. I know not 
how successful I may have been in the treat- 
ment of the theme, but I did not take it up 
without some very bitter experience—as | 
have been little better than blind myself for 
over three long months. In fact, I was utterly 





* To my picture of Wordsworth. 


without sight for some weeks. I attribute 
my blindness entirely to the vigorous skill 
of the physician who attended me in yellow 
fever, and who, by the judicious use of me- 
dicine, enabled me to produce the following 
stanzas; which, if not good, are, at all events, 
| the best I can write—though my Helicon is 
| nothing less than unadulterated quinine! 

As I have alluded to my loss of sight, 
which resulted from over-doses of a subtle 
/and powerful poison, I may be allowed to 
| mention how I regained it. I am indebted 
for my recovery—which, though not yet com- 

plete, is, in my estimation, almost a miracle 
of medicine—to Dr. Hunt, of this city, whose 
| name is too high and bright upon the roll of 
| science to gain additional lustre from any 
| praise of mine. To him, under God, I owe 
| that I ean now hold a pen; to him J dedicate 
these lines, as it may afford him some plea- 
| sure to know how deep was the gloom which 
| darkened all the prison from which his wonder- 
| ful skill released me.] 





' 


The golden shores of sunshine round me spread- 
ing, 
Refuse a boon of light ; 
And fast my shattered soul is death-ward 
heading, 
Wrecked on a sea of night! 
There is no angry tempest flapping sun-ward 
| Its hack wings through the air ; 
| The ruin, in a calm, is hurried onward 
| Through channels of despair! 





u. 
| Around me is a Darkness, omnipresent, 
| With boundless horror grim, 
Descending from the zenith, ever crescent, 
| ‘To the horizon’s rim; 
| The golden stars, all charred and blackened 
by it, 
| Are swept out, one by one; 
| My world 1s left, as if at Joshua’s fiat— 
A moonless Ajalon! 


ul. 

How long, O Lord! I ery, in bitter anguish, 
Must I be doomed alone— 

A chained and blinded Samson—thus to lan- 

guish, 

In exile from the sun? 

Or must I hope for evermore surrender, 
And turn my eyes on high, 

To find, instead of brave and azure splendor, 
A black curse on the sky? 

IV. 

Alas! as time sees gathering round me deeper 
The universal cloud, 

I feel like some wild horror-stricken sleeper, 
Who wakens in a shroud! 

Like some poor wretch who closed his eyes at 

morning 

Against the growing day, 

And finds himself, without a prayer or warning, 
A tenant of the clay! 


v. 
Farewell, farewell, spice-islands of my child- 


Where I have lingered long— 
Farewell the glories of the vale and wildwood, 
The laughter and the song! 
Farewell the sunny pleasures you inherit, 
For I am drifting forth; 
My helm deserted by my Guardian Spirit, 
My prow unto the North! 
VI, 
Come nearer to me, Soother of my sorrow, 
And place your hand in mine ; 


That my o’er-darkened soul shall, haply, borrow 
A little light from thine ; 
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That, bearing all which fortune has commanded, 
Until my tortures end, 

The Crusoe-land on which I may be stranded 
Shall have, at least, a friend! 


vu. 

And read aloud some wisdom giving volume— 
The work of olden hours— 

In whieh the stately thoughts rise like a column 
Crowned with Corinthian flowers— 

In which the epie Greek moves solemn sound- 

ing, 

With hexametric sweep ; 

And every line has some fine pulses, bounding 
With passion, grand and deep! 


vu. 
Its rhythmas call up the sublime Auroral 

Of the Hellenic name— 
When monarchs snatched the seholar’s wreath 

of Jaurel, 

As guerdon of their fame. 
It brings you down a vista of proud faces, 

To see, amid the trees, 
Aspasia, blushing fond, as she embraces 

er stately Pericles! 


Ix. 

So, haply listening to that fiery speaker, 
Whose fancies overflow, 

Like Chian wine within a slender beaker, 
Which trembles to the glow— 

You say, while catching visions wild and Vatic, 
Which wing their way abroad 

Amid an atmosphere of sense Socratic— 
“°Tis Plato or a god !” 


x. 

Or read to me once more that burning ballad, 
Compact of passionate fire, 

Which bright-eyed Sappho, fond, and fierce, 

and pallid, 

Swept from her sounding lyre— 

That larger utterance of a glorious woman 
The Palmyrene preserved, * 

To show how like a frantic god’s, the human 
Spirit is subtly nerved! 


x1. 
Or rather read how Ajax prayed, when round 
him 
Were corpses cold and stark, 
And plotting deities had closely bound him 
In vapors, dim and dark— 
Read how he prayed to Jove, with eager 
passion, 
To sweep away the night— 
That he might meet his fate in hero fashion, 
And perish in the light! 
xiL, 
Since then, a greater hero fought and perished, 
. Within a silent room; 
And, as our Goethe felt that all he cherished 
Was sinking into gloom— 
As, o’er_his features stole the fatal pallor, 
He looked above and eried— 
In echo of that prayer of Grecian valor-— 


“ More light, O Lord!” and died! 


XII. 
That ery is mine, my friend! but uttered 
vainly— 
The ear of Heav’'n is deaf! 
And I may persevere in prayer, insanely, 
And win no true relief! 
Close up the books—for grim and ghastly 
arkuess 
Has settled over all— 
My soul is wrapped for evermore in starkness, 
Within this funeral pall! 





* Tallade to Sappho’s burning love-poem—a portion 
of which has been preserved by inus Most English 
readers are familiar with it, in Addison’s translation. 

t The dying words of Goethe were—* More light! 

vg sublimest death-utterance [ am ac- 





xv. 
peggy she more, spice-islands of my child- 


Where I have lingered long! 
Farewell the glories of the vale and wildwood— 

The laughter and the song! 
Farewell the sunny pleasures you inherit— 

For | am drifting forth ; 
My helm deserted by my Guardian Spirit, 

My prow unto the North! 

Jusern Brenan. 
New Orieans, October 6th. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
[From the London Eraminer, Oct. 15.} 
THE na of our sailors, directed in an 
unusual degree to the Arctic seas by the 
necessity of searching for any possible sur- 
vivors of the Franklin expedition, have had 
valuable results. They have added much 
newly-found coast line to our charts, and have 
at last effected the long-talked of North-West 
passage. More properly perhaps we should 
say, one of the North-West passages; for 
there can be little doubt that many channels 


in the Arctic Archipelago link east and west | bable 


together. On the other hand, it is doubtful 
whether such channels, blocked as, they are 
with ice, are to be called passages at all. 

It is now three years since Captain M‘Clure 
had penetrated with his ship from Behring’s 
Straits to an unknown coast which he named 
Prince Albert’s Land; and there, havin 
come in contact with Esquimaux who ha 
never before seen white men, found shelter 
from great peril in a harbor which he called 
the Bay of ae, From that Bay, parties 
travelling from Captain M‘Clure’s ship ex- 

lored lines of coast which brought them into 

arrow’s Strait, and so settled the problem of 
the North-West passage. The date of that 
discovery is the 26th of October, 1850. 
Having achieved so much, the brave sailors 
were frozen in, and so have remained ever 
since. But it is most probable that now, as 
they have come into communication with the 
vessels on the other side, they will be content, 
after three years of fruitless endeavor to 
obtain the extrication of their own ship, to 
leave the timbers of the Investigator in the 
Bay of Merey, and return to England. Had 
they not been found by brother mariners, it 
is quite probable that Captain M*Clure and 
his companions would have had to be numbered 
with the heroes whom this country has lost 
among the Polar Seas. 

The news brought home by Captain Ingle- 
field after a four months’ trip is in the highest 
degree interesting. It tells nothing of Frank- 
lin, but it ineludes incidents that suggest 
mournful possibilities. ‘The ships now in the 
Arctic regions are all placed in diffieult posi- 
tions, but they have had communication with 
each other, and are as safe in the hands of 
skilled and brave men as we can have reason 
to expect, But against how many perils must 
the sailor battle in those northern latitudes ! 
Rarely does a mariner return from them, who 
has not once, or more than once, escaped only 
by ahair’s breadth from destruction. . Captain 
Inglefield came home without his tender. 
His own vessel, nipped between ice-floes, was 
nearly lost with every soul on board. The 
stern was raised several feet, the quarterdeck 
was arched, rudder and screw were destroyed, 
one of the beams forward was sprung, and the 
port-bow partially stove. The salvation of 
the vessel was attributed mainly to tae solid 
nature of the stowage in its hold. But for 
that, the crush it reeeived would most likely 
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have been fatal. As it was, the ice easing of 
from the disabled vessel passed astern to the 
Breadalbane, whieh was then in tow. |; 
—_ through her starboard bow, and jy 

minutes she went down in thirty 
fathoms of water, and the ice closed over her. 
There was barely time to bring the crew on 
board the Phceenix. Who can resist the 
mournful belief that some such catastrophe as 
this has been the fate of some at least of the 
brave countrymen we have now sought so 
long? 

It is yet hardly probable that the whole 
missing expedition should so have been Jost, 
and of course it is quite — that there 
may exist survivors. At Point Warren, near 
the Mackenzie River, Captain M‘Clure found 
Esquimaux who fled, expecting retribution, 
from the white men. ey left only the 
chief, and his sick son; from whom it was 
ascertained that whites had come to them ina 
boat, and built a hut among them—and that, 
on the tribe killing one of the party, his com- 
panions had fled, they knew not whither. 
“ Here,” says Captain Ingletield, “ is the pro- 
position in which a boat-party, endea- 
voring to return by the Mackenzie, would 
have encamped.” 

Captain Inglefield remained at Beechey 
Island, in the hope of Sir Edward Belcher's 
arrival, two days longer than the ice master 
counselled him; whereupon, after quitting it, 
he was forced to run into a small newly- 
diseovered harbor, named Port Graham, 
when so fieree was the gale that the ship 
drove with two anchors under the lee of a 
lofty hill. The same fury of the tempest 
filled the straits with such vast bodies of ice 
that for two days there was “ not a spoonful 
of water” to be seen from the hill-top. Had 
the ship waited another day at Beechey 
Island, we must have waited till next year for 
our intelligence. As it was, she escaped 
through a erack by which nothing but a power- 
ful steamer could have made her passage 


It was Captain Kellett of the Resolute, 
who, wintering at Dealy Island, Melville 
Island, happily (through a travelling party) 
came into communication with Captain 
M‘Clure and hix companions in bondage. 
Captain Kellett, however, had encountered 
dangers ot his own upon the wa’. His ship 
had grounded off Cape Colbourn ; the ice bad 
set down upon her, casting her over on her 
broadside ; and she had escaped with the loss 
of sixty feet of her false keel. 

And what of the gallant M‘Clure, who by 
answering one of the most famous of our 
modern problems has now earned a lasting 
name? Need we say how complete in him 
is the great spirit, touching often on sublimity, 
by which our Arctie navigators have been 
characterized? A few words from his dis- 
patches, written when it was very doubiful 
how they should reach their destination, will 
better display it than any words of ours. He 
wrote what follows two years ago :— 


“It is my intention, if possible, } 
England this season, touching at Melville 
Island and Port Leopold, but should we not 
be again heard of, in all bility we shall 
have been carried into the Polar pack, or te 
the westward of Melville Island, in either of 
which to attempt to send succor would only 
be to increase the evil, as any ship that enters 
the Polar pack must be inevitably crushed; 
therefore a depat of —, or a ship at 
Winter Harbor, is th t and only certainty 
for the safety of the surviving crew.” 


to return to 
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Last April, he wrote this :— 


notice con 
pole, “vill be left at the door of the house on 
Whaler’s Point, or on some conspicuous point ; 
Meer ol eat haniag hotn thera, i 
be fe our ere, 1 
. aanlend at 


catastrophe has heppenert either from bei 

~ egrried into the Polar Sea or smashed in Bar 
row’s Straits, and nossurvivors left. If such 
should be the ease, which, however, I will not 
anticipate, it will then be quite unnecessa 
to penetrate further westward for our relief, 
as by the period that any vessel could reach 
that port we must from want of provisions all 
have perished ; in such a case I would submit 
that the officer may be directed to return, and 
by no means incur the danger of losing other 
lives in quest of those who will then be no 
more.” 

Such is the calm heroic feeling with which 
an English seaman sets about his duty. 

Sir Edward Belcher, the commander of the 
Aretie forees, who is in Wellington Channel 
most directly on the supposed track of Frank- 
lin, does not appear to have been able to make 
much way, but by travelling parties he has 
added to, and corrected, the known lines of 
coast. He has in no instance, however, met 
with any traces of the missing expedition, 
which is in every ship regarded as the main 
object of search. 

We have now to relate the saddest incident 
which these interesting letters have brought 
tous. It being desired to communieate with 
Sir Edward Belcher from the other vessels 
before Captain Inglefield returned to England, 
Captain Pullen sent a # poy: over the ice to 
him with dispatches. No other leader being 
ready at the moment, Lieutenant Bellot, a 
young Frenchman who had distinguished 


imself greatly among his Engli~h comrades, | 


by his courage, his cheerfulness, and his 


enthusiasm, undertook the charge of this | learning, piety, benevolence, and the high 
He never returned. While | position he occupied for a time in the ad- 
standing on the summit of a hummock to  Ministrative government of Poland, and of 
make observations, he was struck*by the fierce | Whose ancestry the highly respected family 
gale of the north, and hurled away into a | of the Samuels in this country may justly 
crack upon the ice below. Two men who | pride themselves. 


expedition. 


were with him narrowly escaped his fate. 
We of course hear without surprise that this 
calamity was felt as a personal grief and Joss 
Bs: who were associated with Lieutenant 
llot. He was as gentle as he was brave, 
and died universally Be 
observations made during the bP. aperen he 
accompanied, were chiefly his ; and remain as 
his legacy toseience. But by the mere cireum- 


stances of his death, this young French officer | 


has obtained rank with the men whose names 
Englishmen will remember through all ages 
with a generous emotion. 





re pier mge AFFAIRS OF THE JEWS. 
Observer, from the per of MM. Breslans Bag) ee 
Tue general dearth in the field of Jewish 
literature in this country has been relieved by 
a few publications deserving notice. 
“Word in Season,” or “ Hours of Devotion,” 
by Mr. Israel Albu, chiefly of a homiletic 
tendeney, has been well received by the pub- 
lic and the press. The indefatigable Mr. 
Edelman, who, at the close of the precedin 
year, published the “Paths of Good M 
from MSS. in the Bodleian , with an 
ech which plein het With ea: 
met un 
Vereal approval, has within this year brought 


loved. The magnetic | 


The 





berg, who, for the last fourteen months, has 


| the first instance on record of that ma 





out the first part of a work entitled “ Ac-|and who, it will be recollected, has been 
ceptable Words,” or extracts from various | compelled, in consequence of the Prussian 
unprinted works of eminent Hebrew authors, | laws, to relinquish the aeudemical chair, on 
selected from ancient MSS. in public and | account of his religion, has come to this 
private libraries, with notes illustrative of the |country, where his great Lexicon is being 
text, and an introductory account of the lives translated and published by an eminent Eng- 
and writings of the authors. The part already | lish firm, under his supervision, and it is gra- 
publi-hed contains many gems of Jewish | tifying to state that some amends were made 
literature, but it is to be regretted that the | to him by the Prussian Government, in hon- 
work, which is written in Hebrew, has not | oring him with a mission to Switzerland, for 
been accompanied by an English translation, | the purpose of exploring some Jiterary trea- 
thus confining its cireulation and perusal to | sures. : 
the few—* one in a city and two in a family”| An account of the Jews in Great Britain, 
—who are able to read Hebrew and appreci-| written in a very amicable spirit, has been 
ate the merits of the work. ‘The erudite Mr.| given in a work composed by Rev. J. Mills, 
Leopold Dukes, who has contributed more | which has been very favorably received. Dr. 
largely to the science of Jewish literature, | Benisch has, within this year, published his 
and to critical researches into its antiquities,| second part of the Bible translation, con- 
than any modern author, and who it may be | taining the first prophets. A Bible History 
said was, by his valuable contributions (which | for schools, under his editing, is in the press. 
lasted for thirteen years) tothe Liferaturblait| Av improved edition of Mr..S. Solomon's 
of the “ Orient,” the great stimulator of those | Hebrew Primer has also appeared. Dr. Van 
researches which distinguish the present era | Oven, our talented co-religionist, has pub- 
in the literature of the Hebrews, has just lished a work on the “ Decline of Life in 
published, in addition to his numerous works, Health and Disease ;” and under this head 
a brochure entitled “’lhe Ancient River,” a) must also be noticed a very clever pamphlet, 
collection of many pearls, sparkiing in the entitled, *’The Lord and the Jews,” by Mr. 
borders of the ocean of the poetry of the| Arthur Cohen; as well as a very excellent 
Moorish-Spanish Jews. The brochure is a| letter to the Earl of Derby, by the unflinching 
ursor of further explorations on the same | and able advocate of the Jewish claims, Mr. 
orders of the “ancient river,” and, relying | Alderman Salomons. 
upon the taste and judgment of so eminent a. 
literary connoisseur as Mr. Dukes, the pro- | SOLITARY IMPRISONMENT IN FRANCE, 
duction of interesting matter may be augured | Tue Minister of the Interior has issued a cir- 
from the continued exercise of his prolific | cular to the departments, ordering the diseon- 
pen. The brochure has only been just re-| tinuance of solitary imprisonment, except in 
ceived, and will, no doubt, meet with due! very special cases. M. Leon Vinat, inspec- 
attention at the hands of the Jewish press. | tor-geveral of prisons, in a pamphlet recently 
Nor must I omit recording a work in the | published, has gone fully into the merits of 
press by Mr. Edelman, entitled, “ The great-| the question of cellular imprisonment. He 
ness of Saul” (pd.99 Sin), a work of demonstrates that this system is condemned 
deep historical interest, being an elaborate | bya host of reasons of the highest order; in 
and faithful biography of Saul Wabl, a man England, in America, as in France (where it 
who was eminently distinguished for his| has been practised in forty-six prisons), it 
produces no preventive advantages; crimi- 
nality has increased every year in spite of its 
application. M. Viva contends that isola- 
tion does not render the condemned better. 
The bad man isolated becomes worse by irri- 
tation and reflection. Moreover the mode of 
The following facts are also worthy of re- visits which it is desired to organize with re- 
cord :—Ist. That Mr. Dukes has, in the year spect to him, is impossible and insufficient. 
now elapsing, been commissioned by the | There 1s, besides, no gradation in the penal- 
Trustees of the British Museum, with the| ties. They become’ equal; time alone ren- 
writing of a catalogue of the Hebrew works | ders them different. That is not What the 
in that great national institution. 2nd. ‘That| penal code requires. ‘The health of the pri- 
the talented and unassuming Mr. B. Gold-| soner is injured, and he is led to madness ér 
suicide. At Mazas there have been twelve 
times more suicides than in the old common 
prison of La Force, with the same sort of 
population. Madness is also an epidemic in 
cellular prisons ; the mind of the prisoner is 
without force; it reccives with coolness the 
lessons of religion, and at the same time re- 
bels against all instruction and apprenticeship. 
Besides, physical strength becomes deterio- 
rated much quicker in cells deprived of air, in 
which it is difficult to unite the indispensa- 
ble conditions of salubrity. Finally, the ex- 
pense which the complete installation of the 
cellular régime would render necessary, would 
be exorbitant. The simple appropriation of 








been occupied in transcribing ancient Hebrew 
and Arabic MSS. at the Bodleian Library, 
has been honored by the Royal Literary So- 
ciety with a small grant to support him for a 
time in his literary Jabors. I believe this is 


extending its bounty to a Jewish author. 3 

Dr. Jacob Bernays, son of the late Isaac 
a the learned Chief Rabbi of Ham- 
burg, has edited, in conjunction with the emi- 
nent author and statesman, the Chevalier Dr. 
Bunsen, Prussian Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James’s, the work of an ancient Greek 
author, with valuable and critical notes. Dr. 
Bernays is, though a very young man, dis-| the present Maisons Centrales would cost 
tinguished for his classical attainments. He | 50,000,000 franes, and the construction of 
strictly adheres to the religion of his ances- | 450 prisons in all France may be estimated 
tors, and enjoys a high mtation at the Uni-| at 125,000,000 francs, without counting the 
versity, of which he is so bright an ornament.| expense of the ground. Thus, says M. 
4th. Dr. Freund, formerly attached to the | ViDAL, the theory of isolation sacrifices every- 
Gymnasiam of Hirschberg, in Prussia, the | thing, humanity, religion, legality, justice, 
authdr of the best Latin divtionary dxtant, | health, reason, and the existent’ of the pri- 
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soners, to a single desire, which is undonbted- 

ly moral and charitable—the separation of 
@ prisoners, to prevent the contagion of . 

corruption, but which, in spite of the noble- | Remember “Four!"—we're summoned from 

ness of the object, does not call for s0 many our guard. 

one 5 Seem po sucrifices—the authori- vive o'OLock 

ty of M. Leow Vinat on this important ques- : : 

tion is entitled to great consideration. —Pa- sere eee meee coer oun ew Seren 


- : . To Thy protection, cheerfally, our King ; 
ris Cor. Courier and Enquirer. Be Thou his Sun and Shield! , 


And thou, bright Orb of Day, begin thy 
ANCIENT SONG OF THE COPENHAGEN WATCH- course, 
MEN. And, rising from the Merey-seat of God, 
ed the. a Mr. Soon Abid ee hy mie ed oe yee} Thy radiant lustre yield! 
its Environs.” The song still holds its piace in the cus- 
Bish Ff Voce ts the ith century, son of .- a 
ae hin ", 4. ee hs empeitien 4 THE JAPAN SQUADRON—THE BONIN ISLANDS. 
mains in use at Ghristlana in Norway.) [An extract from the “Rough Journal” of Commodore 
EIGHT O'CLOCK. net a Wy > Island = Hoa Choo. June 25, 1853.— 
When Day departs, and Darkness reigns on | Tye Bonin islands extend in a direction 
earth, nearly north and south, between the latitudes 
The scene reminds us of the gloomy grave! of 26 deg, 30 min. and 27 deg. 45 min. north 
Then let Thy light, O Lord, before us shine | _ ti, pe line of the anew ‘ bei ra lon 
While to the silent tomb our steps we oan gitude about 142 deg. F aati — 
Bind Grane 9 Weaped Ieiapurtatity | The islands are evidently voleanic, the 
NINE O'CLOCK. internal fires being still at work, as Mr, Sa- 
The Day glides by, and sable night appears— | vory, the oldest surviving settler on the island, 
For Jesus sake, O God, our sins forgive ! informed me that they experienced two or 
Preserve the Royal Family ; three tremblings of the earth every year. 
And wean the people which this land con-| The islands, headlands, wad daisies means, 
ns resent the most grotesque forms, exhibiti 
From danger of the Enemy! the appearances ot castles, towers, coeaae 
TEN O'CLOCK. and almost every hideous thing conceivable 
: to the imagination. 
Maskds, Side, and boy, would you the hour i ae regen ir ns SNS 
It is the time that you to rest should go— offer greater interest to the researches of the 
Trust in the Lord with faith—and careful be | geologist than these islands present. 
Of fire and light; for Ten o'clock has struck ! Port Lloyd is situated on the western side, 
and nearly in the centre of Peel Island. It 
is easy of ingress and egress, and may be 
considered a safe and commodious harbor, 
lthough of deep anchorage, ships usually 
| anchoring in from 18 to 22 fathoms. 
: The safest anchorage is to be found as 
TWELVE 0 CLOCK. high up the harbor as a ship can conveniently 
At th’ hour of midnight was our Saviour |g, having regard to depth, and room for 
born— swinging and veering cable. Strangers can 
Great blessing to a world which else were | easily discover by examination the proper po- 
lost! | sition to which they can warp their ships. 
Then, with unfeigned lips, in prayer and| Wood and water can be obtained in 
praise abundance. The water is obtained from 
Commend yourselves to God.—Past Twelve | running streams, and is of good quality. 
o'clock! | The few settlers still remaining on Peel 
ONE O'CLOCK. _island—the other islands being uninhabited 
O Jesu Christ, we pray Thee, send us help =| alse considerable quantities of sweet po- 
To bear our Cross with patience in the world, tatoes, Indian corn, onions, taro, and a few 
For Thou art Got alone! | fruits, the most abundant of which are water- 
And Thou, 0 Comforter, Thine hand stretch | melons, bananas, and pine apples ; a few pigs 
forth : and some poultry are also raised. For these 
Then will the burthen light and easy be! | they find ready sale to the whale ships con- 
The clock has stricken One! \stantly touching at the port for water and 
dnd eeu \other supplies. During the four days we 
. . | were at anchor at Port Lloyd, three whale- 
O gracious Lord, whose love for us was such | men, two American and one English, som- 
gas shouldst deign in darkness to be | municated by means of their boats with the 
All glory’s due to Thee! settlement, and carried away many supplies, 
Come, Holy Ghost, and pour into our hearts | procured generally in exchange for articles, 
Thy heav'nly light, that we may see Thee now | of which ardent spirits are the most acceptable 
And in Eternity! to many of the settlers. 
F Were it not for the searcity of working 
THREE 0 CLOCK. hands, a much greater extent of land would 
Black Night departs, and Day begins to) be cultivated. At present there cannot be 
dawn— more than 150 aeres under cultivation in 


Keep them far off, O God, who wish us harm! | the whole island, and this in detached spots, 
The clock has stricken Three! 














ELEVEN O'CLOCK. 
Almighty God protects both great and small; | 
His holy angels uard us like a wall: 
The Lord Himself our city watches o’er, 
And keeps our bodies and our souls from harm. 


Father, Thine aid we seek!—and of Thy spncepsly ft m8 Senne, VANEHOR96.29- 


vines furnishing fresh water, or upon plateaus 
of land near the harbor. 

The soil is of excellent quality for cultiva- 
tion, very much pponabling that of Madeira 
and the Canary Islands (the latter being in 
the sam2 parallel of latitude), and con- 


grace 
Give us abundantly ! 


FOUR O'CLOCK. 


Eternal God! who wouldet the Keeper be 
Of us who dwell below— 








t, tobaceo, 


-cane, and many other valuable plants. 
Of sugar and tobacco the settlers alread 


eultivate enough for their own consum ton. 

Timber for building purposes is rather 
searce, and would soon be exhausted if any 
increase of population were to eall for the 
erection of many buildings. The best kinds 
are the tamana and the wild mulberry. Tho 
former is similar to the red wood of Brazil 
and Mexico, and is verf enduring. 

I caused the island to be thoroughly ex. 
plored by two parties of officers, and ‘their 
reports will be duly filed with other similar 
papers. The masters of this ship and the 
Saratoga also surveyed the harbor. 

The searcity of sea and land birds has been 
noticed by every one as singular, not more 
than five or six varieties of land birds having 
been seen. " 

Of quadru we may enumerate hogs, 
goats, deer, bullocks, and sheep, with any 
number of cats and dogs. 

The harbor of Port Lloyd and the neigh. 
boring water abound with excellent fish, 
which may be taken with the hook or seine, 
though the places for hauling the seine are 
few, owing to the coral which in many parts 
lines the shores, 

Of edible shell-fish there are none, that I 
could learn, excepting the chama gigas (tri- 
dacne), which must be very tough and indi- 
gestible. 

The waters of the Bonin islands furnish 
abundance of crawfish, as also green turtle, 
of which we obtained a good supply. 

According to Kempfer, these islands were 
known to the Japanese as early as 1675, and 
they described them under the name of Bune 
Sima, and as abounding with fish and crabs, 
some of which were from four to six feet 
long. From the description of the crabs, | 
am led to believe that they mistook the 
enormous green turtle, which are so common 
here, for crabs. Other accounts give a wach 
earlier date for the discovery of these islands 
by the Japanese. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pwwaperais, Oct. 1355. 
GENTLEMEN :— 


At the September meeting of the Philoso- 
phical Society, Robley Dunglison, M.D., in 
the chair, Dr. Boyé stated that on his re- 
turn voyage from England, Sept. 2d, 1853, 
at 9 o'clock in the evening, Lat. 46° 30, 
Long-Cap Race, Newfoundland, he saw an 
aurora borealis, whose point of radiance was 
remarkably well defined and surrounded with 
light. ‘The radiant point was in the south- 
ern hemisphere, 15° or 20° below the zenith, 
and rather in the magnetic meridian. There 
were three arches of light, one north-west, 
one east of north, and one, much larger, 10 
the south. That in the north-west was un- 
dulating. The radiant space was not a poitt, 
but an oval space. The rance of the 
radiance recalled to the mind of Dr. Boye 
certain phenomena of erystallization. __ 

It was remarked that a somewhat similar 
auroral phenomenon was witnessed here on 
the same evening. . 

At a late meeting of the Academy of Na- 
tural Sciences, Dr. Le Conte made some re- 
marks on the specimens of Scalops in the 
collection of the Academy, and pointed out 
the want of uniformity in the generic charac- 


ters separating that genus from Ta! pa. 








a 
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In of our species the number of the cal features, and in the geographical distribu. | weight faster than a walk, and he retired 
teeth is the same as in Talpa europa, the | tion of other beings. My anticipation was | from the army on half pay.” 
difference in the size of the first | fuliy justified. Cambarus Gambellii, Gir., is| Mr. Tyson presided at the October meet- 
se : latter of which is | no Cambarns, though it lives in America. It} ing, at which there was an interesting dis- 
much elongated in the European mole, while | has six pair of gills, as the Crawfishes of cussion, in which Mr. Trego and others parti- 
in ours, it-is either of the same size, or Europe, adding another instance of the re-|cipated, concerning the fact that Dr. John 
scarcely perceptibly larger than the adjacent | markable correspondence of the eastern and | Ewing first suggested to the Philosophical 
teeth: western tracts of different countries, when | Society the importance of making observa- 
aquaticus alone does the denti- | compared with their homonyms, and of their | tions on the transit of Venus over the sun’s 








Pe show any decided modification ; the teeth 
are here only 36 in number; their form and 
situation are already well known, and are 
described in all systematic works; the an- 
terior upper tooth is enlarged, as in the 
other American moles, but to a still greater 
extent. The bind feet are also webbed, al- 
most to the root of the nail, while in the 
others, the toes are separated as in Talpa. 

The form of the snout is also mentioned 
among the generic differences. In Talpa the 
snout is broad and depressed, and the nostrils 
are terminal. Jn Scalops aquaticus, the 
snout is moderately depressed, and the nos- 
trils superior. In Sealops Townsendii and 
eneus, the snout is much elongated, slender, 
and the nostrils are superior. In Sealops 
Breweri, the snout has the same slender 
form as in the two last mentioned, but the 
nostrils are entirely lateral, 


striking difference when opposite shores are 
contrasted.” 

Mr. Girard, referring to the above commu- 
nication, remarked, that previous to the 
publication of his “Revision of the Norih 
American Astaci,” &c., he was well acquaint- 
ed with the fact, that the genus Astacus 
proper, as now understood by Professor A., 
was represented in North America. He 
further knew that this fact was demonstrated 
by Professor J. V. Dana, in a paper published 
pp. 10-28, of vol. vi. of the Proceedings of 
the Academy, and that consequently Profes- 
sor Agassiz had no claim upon that dis- 
covery. 

As to the circumstance that Cambarus 
Gambellii may be referred to Astacus, on the 
ground of having eighteen branchie instead 
of seventeen, Mr. G. said he was not satisfied 
that this fact was of a generic value, and 


In view of the unsatisfactory nature of | consequently described the species as a 


these differences, Dr. Le Conte believes that 
it is better to suppress the genus Scalops, 


Cambarus, with the same propriety as he 


dise, which occurred June 3d, 1769. The 
| Colonial Assembly appropriated the sum of 
|tive hundred pounds, aad placed it at the 
| disposal of the Society, for the purchase of 
}iustruments. Three Committees were ap- 
| pointed, who made observations at Philadel- 
phia, at Norriton, and at a temporary ob- 
servatory near Cape Henlopen. The results 
'ot these observations were published in the 
| first volume of the Society’s Transactions.— 
| The departure for England of Mr. Granville 
John Penn, great grandson of the founder 
of Pennsylvania, was announced, and the 
| fact entered upon the minutes, Among the 
donations received were vol. 5 of the “ His- 
torical Collections of Louisiana,” by Mr. B. 
F. French; and an elegantly bound MS. copy 
of the work, entitled “ Literature of Ame- 
rican History,” compiled by Mr. Herman E. 
Ludewig of New York, and presented by 
him. The committee on the annual celebra- 
| tion reported, that the oration would be de- 








and place all the — under Talpa, than 
still farther to subdivide the group into 
genera. He proposes to divide Talpa into 
three groups. 

Mr. Charles Girard submitted descriptions 
of new Nemerteans and Planarians from the 
coast of the Carolinas. The species are all 
marine; the number thus added to the 
American Fauna amounts to nine, four of 
which are new to science, and two new to 
America. 

Professor Spencer F. Baird and Mr. Girard 
have furnished descriptions of new fishes 
from the river Zuni in New Mexieo. They 
belong to the Cyprinoid family and constitute 
a new genus, which they propose to call 
Gila. They also deseribed new species col- 
lected by Captain Marey and George B. 
McClellan, in Arkansas. 

_ Mr. John Cassin among the Birds, which 
is his specialty, has deseribed four new s 
cies of Hirundinide, and five of Psittacide, 
specimens of which are in the Academy’s 
collection, 

The following interesting communication 
was received from Professor Agassiz: “ The 
specimen of Cambarus Gambellii, lent to 
me by the Academy for comparison, hus 





afforded most unexpected information. Why 
that species should have been referred to the | 
genus Cambaras by Mr. Girard, who first | 
described it, 1am ata loss to ascertain, un-— 
less it be because it inhabits the United States, | 
Erichson having ascertained that there are 
Crawfishes with six, and others with five. 
pair of gills, and that the species with five | 
pair of gills, for which he proposes the name. 
of Cambarus, live in the United States. As 


soon as I learned that our zealous and la-| 


mented friend, Dr. Gambel, had left speci- 


mens of Crawfishes from the far west, my | 
interest was aroused to the utmost, as I, 
Wanted to know whether the western range 
of this continent would present among these | 
animals the same difference from those of. 
the eastern, and the same agreement with 
those of the western parts in the old world, wei 
#8 have already been observed in their physi- | ho could not get a horse that could carry his 


might have placed it in the genus Aséacus. | livered at the Proprietary town of Reading, 
Mr. Girard’s observations upon the Ame- on 8th November, by Mr. Charles Jared In- 
rican species of the genus Esox were quite | gersoll, and that the members would dine at 
interesting. It appears the genus is repre- | that place. 

sented in North America by a large number; ‘The improved taste of folk is in no way 
of species, commonly called “Pikes” or| better evinced, than by the success which C, 
“ Pickerels” without any discrimination. | J. Price & Co., No. 7 Hart’s Building, Sixth 
There are two groups of species in the genus and Chestnut streets, have had in the sale of 
based upon an organic difference. In one, Baxter's Prints in oil colors. Copies of the 
the cheeks and opercular apparatus are naked | great master pieces of the world, reduced in 
and smooth, as in the maskallonge, in the size it is true, but faithful beyond any thing 
ike of Lake Superior, and others; these it} we have yet had—for in their exquisite deli- 
is proposed to call Pikes. In the others, the | cacy of finish there has been lost no par- 
cheeks and opercular apparatus are covered | ticle of strength—these pictures are entirely 
with seales—it is thought they should be satisfactory and desirable. They serve as 
called Pickerels. | well for the scrapbook as for framing. It is 
The organic difference pointed out, corre- | perhaps not too much to predict, that they 
sponds to a curious fact in their geographi- | will exercise an influence on the taste of the 
eal distribution; the Pikes being confined to | masses, nearly or quite as beneficial as that 
the great Lakes and western waters gene- | of the American Art Union. Besides the co- 
rally, whilst the Pickerels occur in such pies of famous paintings, there are groups of 
ponds and rivers whose waters empty into statuary from the great exhibition ; here seen 
the Atlantic. | better than in engravings, for the pedestals 
A Pike has been introduced into the Con-|and background are in the rich colors 
necticut river, and the fact that it has multi-| which so admirably displayed them in Lon- 
plied there, is no objection to this general| don. There are in all about one hundred 
law of their distribution. | different subjects—every one good. Their 
A Pickerel is said to oceur in the Ohio | popularity may be judged of from the fact, 
river, but Mr. Girard has not seen any spe- | that of one alone more than four hundred 

cimen. Should there be one, it would be an thousand copies have been sold. 
exception to the general rule. | Having thus disposed of science, literature, 
At the September meeting of the Histori-| and the fine arts, | pray you, gentlemen, re- 
cal Society, Hon. Geo. Sharswood in the cline easy in your chairs, and put business 
chair, an interesting communication from | aside, for it is night; and prepare to laugh, 
Captain John Shreve was read. Mr. Shreve | for | have an ancedote to tell of that rare 
was born in New Jersey, and now lives, at; man, Dr. Breckenridge, who does much to 
the ripe old age of 91, near Salem, Ohio. | elevate the character of Jefferson College, 
He was in the continental army during a | Cannonsburg, in the western part of _this 
great part of the revolutionary war, and the | state, of which he is President. Well, it so 
account of his services is quite interesting. | happened that two of the students there 
He was ordered with a detachment of men to | wanted a little sport with their guns; so 
watch the Vulture, and saw Arnold go on’ they put in the usual plea of a desire to go 
board—he also saw Andre hung. The co-, blackberrying, and obtained leave of absence 
lonel of the regiment was the father of Mr.|foraday. At it they went, but found no 
Shreve, and one of the solid men of the game—college boys never do-—and feeling the 
times, as appears by the following: “In the | necessity of having something for a feast 
year 1781, my father being very fleshy, that night, they shot a goose, and buried it 
ghing three hundred and twenty pounds, under some leaves at the root of a tree, that 
| they might get it after dark. There is an- 
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other thing about college boys; when they | Camden says, ‘The situation of this place is 
do any thing, there is always some fellow, | well known to have been close to the town of 
with a bad digestion, happens to see them. St. Alban’s. , Nor hath it yet lost its ancient 
So it was, the owner of the goose saw them ; | 24me, for it is still com y called Verulam ; 
and in a sneaking manner, next day informed De pe = nothing of that remains besides ruins 
upon them. ‘They were summoned before | of i< aay vane By oat and Rowen 
a pone te ’ “oo pate oo ev cares! be states, ‘Within the boundary of the walls 
ill concealed sneer, “So, gentlemen, you * eae ag om . + orc weg Nomar: 
have been blackberrying, eh!” “Oh no!” ngeee (2. ee wy aig 


mile from St. Alban’s, which his Lordship 
replied one of them, “we were goose-bury- | uilt, the most ingeniously contrived little pile 


“You may leave, young gentlemen,” | that ever I saw. * *° * “This magnani- 
said Dr. Breckenridge, “1 want to langh.” | mous Lord Chancellor had a great mind to 
Locan. | have made it (Verulam) a city again, and he 
=o had designed it to be built with great unifor- 
| mity.” We fear there are no enterprising ca- 

y ee ore pitalists in the present day willing to a a 

— It is rumored that Frederick Cooper, | the city of Verulam, but, whoever becomes 
Exq., who was appointed by the British Mu-| the possessor, we fervently trust that the 
seum to assist Layard in his Nineveh exea-| place will fall into worthy hands—into the 
vations, and whose sketches are now attract- | eare and keeping of those who will consider it 
ing so much attention in that institution, is | both a personal and a national duty to preserve 
about to come to the United States, for the | the lingering remains of Verulam from destrue- 
purpose of delivering a course of lectures on | tion, and who will zealously and carefully 
the future and present condition of Nineveh. | guard the relies which time has left of a place 
He will illustrate the ruins as they were | noted when the all-conquering Romans held 


found, people, country, &c., &e., by dupli- sway in Britain.” 
cates of the drawings, taken by himself, now, — To sportsmen :— 


in the British Museum. His lectures will,| “The late Colonel Hawker.—This gallant 
no doubt, prove a treat for antiquarians, and | officer and world-renowned sportsman died on 
those who love the study of sazred history, | the 7th instant, in the 67th year of his age, at 
: his residence in Dorset-place, after a painful 

— Hoboken is elosely associated in our | and protracted illness, Few men ever enjoyed 
minds with Indians, ever since we saw cer-| a higher reputation in the sporting world than 
tain members of the Pottawotomie tribe (we | the recently-departed veteran, who, after 
think it was) sunning themselves, a number | serving in the Peninsular war with the utmost 
of years ago, upon a roof near the Ferry, distinction, on his return to this country pro- 
with feathers in their hair. The Indians | duced his well-known work, entitled, * Instrue- 
have gone away—civilization has advanced— | tions to Young Sportsmen in all that relates 
the feather has been made into a pen, and we | te Guns and Shooting.’ This book had pro- 
have the Hoboken Gazet'e, edited by T. W. | ‘igious success, the tenth edition et nearly 
Whitley, in somewhat of the trenchant style | ready for the press at the time of his decease. 


of the old Red men. He proposes, in the | Pace Colonel also the publie is mueh indebted 


ir ; : or many valuable inventions and improve- 
same spirit, to exterminate local vermin, to} ments in guns, several samples of which he 
raise the war-whoop over the abuses of the | sent to the great Exhibition of 18651, and 
neighborhood, and to sealp wrong-doers gene- | which he entertained the most sanguine hopes 
rally. So far he has done his work vigor-| would have been adopted by Government, 
ously; and shoald Hoboken grow as Ameri- | they being equally suited to military purposes | 
can towns are accustomed to, he may yet have as to the enhancement of the pleasures of the 
his blanket sheet to wrap himself in, where | field. At the time of his death he was Lieu- 
the ancient sachems once strode about in tenant-Colonel of the North Hants Militia.” 
forest dignity. | 








— Some time since, Measrs. Didot & Co. 
— Of interest to the “surviving” friends | announced the publication of a philological 








ri work on the French language in its relations 

of Lord Bacon i with the Sanserit, in which the whole anatomy | 
“The site of Old Verulam (says the Hertz | of the European languages was to be Iaid | 
Guardian), which was recently purehased by | bare. Two numbers of this work are now | 


the Freehold Land Society, is now again in the | before the public, and are exciting much atten- | 


market. The histories! associations attaching | tion among the learned bodies throughout the | 
to the place are of more than ordinary inte- | 


continent. That etymology is a science, as 
rest; the remains of the old Roman walls are | much as chemistry, or any other branch of 
very extensive, and, where best preserved, a/ natural hilosophy, the works of the German 
secluded footpath runs along by the side of | philologists have placed beyond question, and | 
them. There is a fine view of the abbey and | a perusal of M. Delatre’s work will contribute 
town of st, Alban’s, from the spot where once | to remove any doubt that might remain on the 
the old city stood, at something less than half | subject, so precise and well-defined is the ex- 
a mile’s distance, the river Ver flowing along | position of its laws, Some of the etymologies 
the valley between, The destruction of the | may, at first sight, appear rather startling, but 
still remaining portions of the walls would be | by following up what at first seems dubious, 
a national disgrace, and it is to be hoped, that | the reader is enabled to trace the word from 
whoever may become the purchaser will take | its present form to its next of kin; which 
care that these interesting relies are strictly | sometimes, though rarely, happens to be Eng- 
preserved. Indeed, at no great expense, the | lish or Italian; then its genealogical tree is 
walls, which are nowin many places covered | descended, and passing through the old Ger- 
with earth, might be restored to the light of man, Latin, Greek, the Slave dialects, we ar- 
day, and made to additional attrac- | rive at its root, the Sanserit. The numberless | 
tions for the locality, The ground where once | anomalies in the spelling of the Freneh and 
stood Verulam offers tempting opportunities | English languages are shown by M. Delatre 
for exploring antiquaries (not many years since | to be nothing but the result of their regular 
the amphitheatre was discovered, brt is now | modifications in strict conformity with the 
filled up), and those who prosecuted a search | clearly-defined canons of etymology. 


with care and diligence would be amply re- 
— The Paris correspondent of the Na- | 








warded for theirtrouble. Speaking of the site, 


tional Intelligencer, in his last letter, 
us to these literary particulars :— 


“Lamartine, the Michael Angelo of Jitera. 
ture—poet, historian, and statesman—the sj. 
disant “lightning rod’ of 1848, but who wa 
himself, with the republie he pretended to 
protect, struck down by the bolt of power, js 
more fortunate than most of his compeers of 
the Provisional Government, living in Paris 
undisturbed, beneath the shade of the impe- 
rial eagle’s wing, the life of literary ease, ele. 
gance, and labor that he should never haye 
quite. His Eastern Pachalick, near Smyrna, 

e magnificent gift of his friend the Sultan 
which, as I duly reported a year or two ago, 
he ‘faithfully promised ’ to go and personally 
aud permanently occupy, so soon as he couid 
be spared from France, has been finally and 
utterly abandoned by him. Doubtless, the 
Emperor has privately informed him that 
France still needs its famous lightning rod ; or, 
perhaps he found upon inspection of the pre. 
mises that there were not a sufficient number 
of tails appurtenant to the } achalick for the 
contentment of the caudal ambition of so dis. 
tinguished a French pacha. Be this as it may, 
the negotiations that were commenced wiih 
a company of English and Belgian capitalists 
for the purchase of M. de Lamartine’s Fastern 
property were suddenly broken off, and they 
with whom he was treating insinuate that his 
hands are not as clean as they were before. 
Simultaneous with the rupture was an offer on 
the part of the Turkish Government to pur. 
chase back the grant from M. de L. in eonside- 
ration of an annual pension of 80,000 piastres 
($3,441), which the Sultan undertook to pay 
him for the space of twenty-three years. This 
offer was accepted. The pension has been 
regularly paid. We have quite recently seen 
a note of M, de Lamartine, complimenting the 
Porte upon the punctuality of his payments, 
notwithstanding its known financial embar- 
rassments, so grievously angmented by the 
exigencies of the actual difficulties with Rus. 
sia. But the illustrious incheate pacha is, and 
rightly enough, so doubtful of the continuance 
of his Eastern subvention during the whole 
term of twenty-three years (for who believes 
that the Ottoman Empire itself will be in ex- 
istence a quarter of a century hence!) that he 
is improving the leisure left him by the advent 
of the empire in literary oceupation. He is 
publishing in the Siecle the ‘ Constituents of 
1789;’ and I see that a new work of his, ‘The 
History of the Medicis, has been sold in ad- 
vance (for it is not yet written) to two of the 
Governmental journals of Paris for the round 
sum of 150,000 franes ($28,050). It is to con- 
sist of four octavo volumes of 400 pages each. 
Another great name in French literature hus 
just come out also in connexion with the two 
celebrated lovers of the twelfth century, Abe- 
lard and Heloise. We see upon the booksell- 
ers’ stands a new work with the fo:lowing 
title: ‘An Historical Essay upon the Life and 
Writings of Abelard and Heloise, up to the 


treats 


| Council of Sens, by M. de Guizot, continued 


br to the death of Abelard and Heloise, by 
r. Guizot.” 

“But the new work, which will ass the 
most lively interest for French readers, which 
will be read by hundreds while the others shall 
be read by tens, and which will doubtlessly 
be one of the most racy, entertaining, ay, and 
instructive books of the day, is the Memoires 
of M. Veron; the famous Doeteur Veron, ¢x- 
physician, ex-journalist, ex-manrger of the 
opera, ex-owner of the Constitutionnel, ¢- 
politician, ex-man of the world, ex-everything 
that he has ever been exeept bon vivant, which 
he will never cease to be till he becomes ¢x 
Veron. He is, sui generis, one of the most re- 
markable and spirituel men of his day. | have 
often had occasion to allude to him in my ¢or 
respendence in eonnexion with French poli- 











tics, until his © presu 1 com- 
to whose rise Veron, in 
eagles nod GhatHUAted te'efficiently as 


had 
any man in France, to strike him, at one blow, 


cance. He promises 
to the 


ings, which have come to his knowledge 
in pene of his varied and active career. 
He is, however, a man of too much tact, not- 
withstanding his ivefiable vanity, to commit 
himself by telli half what. he knows touch- 
ing the men, ially the man, in power 
at t A deal will therefore be re- 
served to improve and nent a future edi- 
tion of his work, to be published some years 
hence, when it will be more safe than it is 
now to twit, as he only can twit, certain 
nages who to-day will only appear in 
the distance, but who, in the complete edition, 
will figure prominently in the front ground. 
There has not been a prominent man or wo- 
man in polities, literature, science, or art, from 
Guizot to Rachel, for the last thirty years, of 
whom the docteur will not have something 
piquant to recount, Eugene Sue and Alexan- 
der Dumas are satisfying, at the rate of two 
volumes per week, in the feuilletons of the 
journals of Paris, the morbid tastes of the 
thousands of readers who so avidly seek their 
detestable trash. The prolific brain of Dumas 
has just produced a new theatrical piece en- 
titled La Jeunesse de Louis XIV., which is 
about being brought out with much éclat at 
the Theatre Frangais, The play contains 
thirty characters, and does, it is said, depiet in 
most vivid and truthful colors the splendors 
and luxury, the intrigues and vices of that 
brilliant and corrupt Court.” 


— Hook was once observed, during dinner, 
nodding like a Chinese mandarin in a tea-shop. 
On being asked the reason, he replied, “ Why, 
when no one else asks me to take champagne, 
1 take sherry with the epergne, and bow to 
the flowers. 


— Among the Caffres, agriculture is consi- 
dered to be a kind of labor unworthy of a 
warrior, and is therefore left entirely to the 
women. When they first saw a plough at 
work, they gazed at it for a time in asto- 
nished and delighted silence; at last, one of 
them gave utterance to his feelings in this ex- 
clamation: “See how the thing tears the 
ground with his mouth! It is of more value 
than five wives!” 

_ — Poets in France get splendid perquisites 
in the shape of presents. Béranger receives 
every week more sugar, more coffee, more pots 
of jelly, than would stock a grocer’s shop; he 
gets the rarest fruits and the best game ; casks 
of wine and cases of brandy arrive at his 
house daily, “whilst,” says the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Literary Gazette, “ more night- 
caps and more soeks are knitted for him than 


& regiment of soldiers ¢ uld wear out in a 
year.” 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We learn, throngh the well-informed New 
York Correspondent of the Boston Post, that 
Mr. John Savage has now in press a volume of 
poems, which may be expected to appear be- 
fore next Christmas; in metaphysica subtlety 
and brilliant rhythm they are not unlike to 
Poe'’s—a warmer spirit animates them, but 
they lack the elaborate polish and condensed 
emphasis which distinguish the author of the 

Raven.” The coinpliment is apropos to a 
mention of the late Edgar A. Poe in a foreign 
journal ; and it was Mr. S, we believe, who 
published in a number of the Democratic Re- 
ae for'l 850, an able and appreciative view of 
here Poe’s writings. His own volume will, we 

ave no doubt, confirm the opinion above ex- 


LD. 
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8. D. ELWOOD & CO.,, 
DETROIT, 
HAVE IN PRESS, 
And will publish about the first of October, 
THE 
Text Book of Agriculture, 


Intended for the use of Schools and Colleges in the 
United States; 
By Curves Fox, Lecturer in the University of Michigan, 
and Senior Editor of the Furmers’ Companion and 
Hortic Gazette. 





bd THE 


SCRIPTURAL REFERENCE 


New and revised edition, 


BOOK, 





Will be ready on the 15th of September, 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
REPORT OF THE RAILROAD CON. | 
SPIRACY TRIAL; 


| 
The Peeple of the State of Michigan, vs. Ane F. Firca 
and ot 


| 


Also, a revised edition of 


THE LIFE OF LEWIS CASS. 
au20 tf 





HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
CURE OF A DISORDERED LIVER AND BAD 
DIGESTION. 


Copy of a Letter from 
Preacot street, Liverpool, dated tth June, 1851. 
To Professor HoLtLoway. 


on our sale list of Proprietary Medicines for some 
A customer, to whom 
me to let you know the particulars of her case. 
igestion. On th . e 
of the attack was so alarming, and the inflammation set 
in so severely, that doubts were entertained of her not 
being abie to bear up under it; fortunately she was in- 
duced to try 
first, and each succeeding dose, she had great relief. She 
continued to take them, and although she used only three 
Boxes, she is now in the enjoyment of perfect health. I 
could have sent zou many more cases, but the above, from 
the severity y the attack, and the speedy cure, I think, 
speaks much inf avor of your astonishing Pills - 
(Signed) R. W. KIRKUS. 
AN EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF RHEUMATIC FEVER, 
IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 
Copy of a Letter inserted in the Hobart Town Courier, 
of the \st March, 1851, by Major J. Walch, 
Margaret M‘Connigan, nineteen years of age, residing 
at New Town, had been suffering from a violent rheum- 
atic fever for upwards of two months, which had en- 
tirely deprived her of the use of her limbs; during this 
period she was under the care of the most eminent medi- 
cal men in Hi ‘own, and by them her case was con- 
sidered hopeless. A friend prevailed upon her to try 
Holloway’s celebrated Pills, which she consented to do, 
and in an incredible short space of time they effected a 
perfect cure. 

CURE OF A PAIN AND TIGHTNESS IN THE CHEST 
AND STOMACH OF A PERSON 84 YEARS OF AGE. 
From Messrs. Thew & Son, Proprietors of the Tyan 

Advertiser, who can vouch for the following state- 
ment.— August 2d, 1851 
To Professor HOLLoway. 
Sir,—I desire to bear testimony to the 
Holloway’s Pills. For some years I 
a pain and 


effects of 
severely from 
tightness in the stomach, which was also ac- 
ibya of th, that prevented me 
from walking t. Lam 84 years of age, and notwith- 
starding advanced state of life, these Pills have so re- 
lieved me, that I am desirous that others should be made 
ac ,uainted with their virtues. I am now rendered, by 
their means, comparatively active, and can take exercise 
without inconvenience or pain, which I could not do 


fore. 
"e " Gigned) - HENRY COR, North street 
yn 


n, Norfolk. 
These celebrated Pills a i 
the following complaints, 
Female Irregulari- Scrofula, or King’s 

Asthma ties vi 
Bilious Complaints Fevers of all kinds Sore Throats 
Blotches on the Fits Stone and Gravel 

Skin Gout 
Bowel Complaints Head-ache 
Colics Indigestion 


Bowe Jaundice 
Liver Complaints 


Piles , 
tention of Urine 





to 
Tic Douloureux 
Tumours 


Uleers 





Sold at 
Strand (near Temple Bar, London), and 
ple and rs in 





by the princi; 
L ae, iD Sans, New York. 





pressed, 


N B.—rections for the ance of patients i 
(29 eowly _ 1. ae to each Bor. — 








| 


Mr. R. W, Kirkus, Chemist, | 


Sin, —Your Pills and Ointment have stood the highest | 
ears. | 
can refer for any inquiries, desires | 
he had | 
been troubled for years with a disordered liver, and bad | 
é last occasion, however, the virulence | 


our Pills, and she informs me that after the | 


are wonderfully efficacious in 


dary Symp- 


Worms of all kinds 
Weakness, from 
whatever cause, 
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by all respecta- 


Dealers i Medicines throughout the 
. atid of those of the United States, in 


Boxes at 37% cents, 87 cents, and $1 50 each. Wholesale 
houses in the Union, and by Messrs. 


| The Most Saleable and Elegant Gift Book at 


Reduced Prices. 





HERRMANN J. MEYER, 
No. 164 Wittam street, New York, 
OFFERS TO THE TRADE 


1000 Meyer’s Universum, 


FOR 1853, 
Edited by Charles A. Dana, 


With fifty splendid steel engravings, views of the most 


remarkable Places and Objects of all Countries, and 300 
pages of Descriptive and Historical Text, by Horace 
Greely, Charles L. Brace, George W. Curtis, Parke 
Godwin, George Ripley, Theodore Parker, Rev. Dr. 
Furness, Charles A. Dana, J. Meyer, and other emi- 
nent writers in America and Europe. 


Ornamental Binding, white edges, at the reduced price 
of One Dollar. 
1000 ditto, bound in English muslin, fall gilt, at $1.37}. 


500 ditto, bound in Turkey morocco, richly ornamented, 
and full gilt, at $2. 


n5 4t 





NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBS, 
Read the following, and remember that the 


MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABLE REMEDY, 
and we make our “assurance doubly sure” by the testi- 
mony of a “ multitude of witnesses ”—by the grateful ex- 
pressions of the poor, the honest acknowledgments of 
the rich, and_the official and professional statements of 
persons in office and of 
EMINENT PRACTISING PHYSICIANS. 
The chief ingredient of this Liniment is an Oil, sublimed 
by voleanic fire, and no article on a lady’s toilet can be 
found freer from uncleanly or refuse substances—indeed, 
the skin is only made the cleaner by its application. 
THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 
has been before the public not yet three Pears, ond only 
recently introduced into New York and the New Eng- 
land States, yet it has already become a staple, and 
throughout the whole Eastern market it is in the great- 
estdemand. We have not as yet paid much attention to 
its introduction for other than the uses of persons aftlict- 
ed and for family purposes; and already we have nearly 
a hundred Testimonials like the following from the most 
RELIABLE SOURCES, 
showing that for 


HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 


it is likewise 
INVALUABLE! 

“We take great pleasure in recommending the MEXI- 
CAN MUSTANG LINIMENT to all our friends and cus- 
tomers as the best article we have ever used for SORES, 
BRUISES, SPRAINS, or GALLS in HORSES. We have 
used it extensively, and always effectually. Some of our 
men have also used it for severe Bruises and Sore, Be 
well as for Rheumatic Pains, and they all say it acts like 
magic—we can only say that we have entirely abandoned 
the use of any other ent. q 

J. M. HEWITT, 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 
PULLEN, VIRGIL & Co.'s 
WELLS, FARGO & Co.’s 


Principal Offices—Corer Third and Mar- 
ket Streets, St. Louis, and 


304 Broapway, New York. 
A. G. BRAGG & Co., Proprietors. 


Foreman for 


j22 tr 


Will be issued immediatety, 


TALPA; 
OR, 
THE CHRONICLES OF A CLAY FARM. 
An Agricultural Fragment. 
By C. W. I. 
With an Introduction and American Notes, by 








is a considerable saving by taking the larger 


HON. LEWIS PF. ALLEN. 


DANFORTH, HAWLEY & Co., 
Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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__ THE LITERARY WORLD: 


BRITISH 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 





Leonard Scott & Co’s. List of Republications. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, | THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
AND BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


Tar wide-spread fame of these splendid Periodicals renders it needless to say much in their praise. As literary 
organs, they stand far in advance of any works of a similar stamp now published; while the political complexion of 
each is marked by a dignity, candor, and forbearance, not often found in works of a party character. 


They embrace the views of the three great parties in England—Tory, Whig, and Liberal—* Blackwood” and the 
“London Quarterly” are Tory: the “ Edinburgh Review.” Whig, and the * Westminster Review,” Liberal. The 
“North British Review” owes its establishment to the last great ecclesiastical movement in Scotland, and is not 
ultra in its views on any one of the grand departments of human knowledge ; it was originally edited by Dr. Chal. 
mers, and now since his death is conducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David Brewster. Its 
literary character is of the very highest order. The ‘* Westminster,” though reprinted under that title only, is pub, 
lished in England under the title of the “ Foreign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being in fact a union of the two 
Reviews formerly published and reprinted under separate titles. It has, therefore, the advantage by this combina. 
tion of uniting in one work the best features of both, as heretofore issued. 


The above periodicals are reprin'ed in New York, immediately on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beau- 
tiful clear type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the originals, Blackwood’s Magazine being an exact 
Jac simile of the Edinburgh edition. 


EARLY COPIES,—Our late arrangements with the British publishers of Blackwood secure 
to us early sheets of that work, by which we are enabled to place the entire number in the 
hands of subscribers before any portion of it can be reprinted in any of the American Journals, 





For any one of the four Reviews, 
For any two 


Payments to be made in all Cases in Advance. 


CLUBBING.—Four copies of any or all of the above works will be sent to one address on 
payment of the regular subscription for three—the fourth copy being gratis. 





REDUCED POSTAGE. 


* The following table will show the great reduction which has been made on these Periodicals 
since 1844, and the very trifling rates now charged :— 


Prior to 1845, the postage on Blackwood was 
From 1845 to 1851, “ 
In 1851-52 (average rate) 
The present postage 
(The rates are now uniform for ALL Distances within the United States.) 


At these rates surely no objection should be made to receiving the works by mail, and thus 
insuring their speedy, safe, and regular delivery. 


(” Remittances and communications should be always addressed, post paid, to the Pub- 


lishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO.,, 
79 Futton street (Entrance 54 Gold street), 
NEW YORK, | 


| Nov. 12, ‘53 


WILL SHORTLY PUBLIsu, 
SCHOOLCRAFT’S GREAT NATIONAL Work 0x 
THE 


INDIAN ee — UNITED STATES, 


ct ai accurate nde the dice on 
tion of the crs 


BY HENRY RB. pov dope ger LL.D, 
TMilustrated by 8. Easrman, Captain U.S. A. 


Three vols. crown, 4to, cloth. Price per vol. $7 50. 
They THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, 
on the 

senteen st eae 


the 
BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
One volume, octavo, Price $1 75. 


CIVIL LIBERTY AND SELF-GOVERN- 

MENT. <a 

BY 

Author of *J pisaees Ethics, tian? 

KOLLIKER'S ANATOMY OF THE HUMAN 
BODY 


A Manual of Microscopical Anatomy of the Human Body: 
BY severe ences 


FRANCIS pec ‘ae? ees FRENCH INSTI- 


on Labor and Pr, 
fe. be. 2 vols., * 


in ie eertombarsh. 


Transated from the G by te Fp 
Philadelphia. With 315 wood-cuts, in 


THE 
AMERICAN ABORIGINAL PORTFOLIO, 


BY eld MARY H,. EASTMAN. 
With 27 endravinan on dod. bi Boo fret art 
pam of the country. h 


gantry. Qe votume, fli, Hehiy bo 
THE WARS OF AMERICA, 


“from the Tanding gf the. Pieri the ndian Wars, 

from the landing ar of the 

“and the Sexi cw , a merous i seein, 
ELEMENTS OF HUMAN ANATOMY, 


4 With 
ee es 


MR. FRANK, 


THE UNDERGROUND MAIL-AGENT ; 
By “ Vidi.” Tilusirated from designs. by White. 1 vol. 
lamo. : price, paper, 50 cents ; 75 cents. 


Lately Published, 
NOTES ON UNCLE TOM'S CABIN; 


“easinet mt Slavery as an institution, witha = eoeneary 
late 


Rey.” an authorities. 
Babs ita ta J Stearns, A Me r in St. 
> paper ar 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


SHAKSPEARE'S 
COMPLETE DRAMATIC WORKS, 


fe, and Notes. Four volumes, octavo, 
a ance type various styles of binding. 
8 





IN PRESS. 
HISTORY OF THE 


PROTESTANT REFUGEES, 
FROM THE 
REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF 
NANTES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
BY M. CHARLES WIESS, 
Professor of History in the Bonaparte Lyceum. 
Two vols, 12mo. 
Translated from the French by Rev. George Foot. 


J. W. MOORE, 
PUBLISHER, BOOKSELLER, AND IMPORTER, 


195 CHestnut Street, 
Opposite the State Howse, Philadelphia. 








